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eure attention, 
COLONIZATION. 

- "Through the politeness of Elliott Cresson, Esq. 


we have been favoured with the following docu-. 


ments, in manuscript, relating to the subject of 
African Colonization. The first in order, only a 
part of whieh we publish, is from Dr. Hodgkin, 
of London, an eminent philanthropist; the second 
ig from Governor Buchanan, directed to the for- 
mer, and will be read with much interest; the 
ehorter documents embody valuable and disinter- 
ested testimony in favour of colonization. ‘The 
friends of the African race, under whatever name 
they are known, should be gratified to hear that 
an experiment so humane and philanthropical as 
that of Colonization, is likely to be crowned with 
euch flattering success. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE 
ANTLSLAVERY CONVENTION, 


HELD IN LONDON, IN 6TH MONTH, 1840. 
Respected Friends, 
ee: - 


.The idea of colonizing individuals either 
wholly or partially of African origin, upon the 
coast of Africa, is not an idea originating with 
those whom you regard as your opponents, but was 
roposed and advocated, before the Colonization 
iety existed, by Granville Sharp, Clarkson, se- 
veral members of the Society of Friends, by Paul 
Cuffee himself, a free American black, and many 
others. Some reasons, it is true, have been ad- 
duced in favour of the plan with which I do not 
concur, more especially in that which seems to 
withhold from the coloured wan the right to re- 
main and enjoy every privilege accessible to man 
in America; but I regard this colonization of 
American coloured people as recommendable on 
every principle which makes itdesirable for Europe- 
ans to emigrate to America, South Africa, or New 
Zealand, namely, the prospect of bettering their 
condition, and turning to increased present and fu- 
ture advantage, all the resources which they may 
happen to These reasons must apply with 
peculiar force to the coloured man in America, un- 
til you shall have removed legal barriers, and anni- 
hilated the prejudice against colour. The inte- 
resting speeches which you have delivered in our 
Convention have confirmed my previous conviction, 
that neither Hayti, nor the free States, nor the 
Canadas offer either so good an asylum or so bright 
@ prospect of advancement as the coast of Africa, 
where, had I coloured skin myself to enable me to 
endure the scorching. yet enriching influence of 
the sun, together with sufficient ambition for the 
enterprize, I would seek the magnum imperium 
ubi virtus enitescere posset. Then let Liberia or 
some other African settleinent under your own 
auspices keep open as an asylum for the coloured 
man, where the fruits of his free industry may be 
produced to compete with the expensive Marvests 
which the slave collects for the profit of another. 
I think it should be your object to bring emanci- 
tion into fashion, whatever may be the direction in 
which the freeman may have to seek his fortune. 
Every slave set free to go to Africa is a good ex- 
ample set, and a homage paid to your own princi- 
ples, and although you may differ in opinion as to 
the best mode of paying this homage, the sacrifice 
is worthy of ee acceptance, and he who has of- 
fered it will be better prepared fully to unite with 
you, than if he had either retained or sold his 
slave. I firmly believe that if a portion of that 
research which you have displayed in detecting 
blemishes in the Colonization Society, and faults in 
its supporters, had been employed in observing ite 
advantages and its success under immense difficul. 
ties, you would Lave arrived at a very different 
judgment respecting it; you would discover that 
many who had devoted their time and much of 
their substance to the work, have not the most dis- 
tant interest in the perpetuation of slavery, but on 
the contrary devoutly desire its speedy and final 
abolition. It cannot be supp sed that those who 
emancipate all their slaves, and give up a part of 
their remaining capital to assist their settlement 
are actuated by. sordid views; or that they are so 
foolish as to make this great sacrifice that their 
slave-holding friends may have the benefit of it. 
* * * * 
The existence and progress of the Society depend 
on theexertion and sacrifices of those who are as dis- 
interested as yourselves, and who are most anxious 
to ameliorate the condition of your coloured people. 
I have endeavoured very carefully to examine what 
has been said against as well as for the Society, 
and I admit that you have completely succeeded in 
drawing a repulsive picture of the socicty, but | 
cannot admit that it gives a fair idea of the reality. 
I am well aware that the prevailing opinion 
amongst the people of colour in America, is at pre- 
sent adverse to the Society, and [ am by no means 
surprised that it should be so, seeing that in addi- 
tion to their very natural and laudable attachment 
to the place of their birth, they have all the influ- 
ence of your example and strongly expressed opi- 
nions to influence their judgments. bam far from 
disputing your claim to their respect and defer- 
ence, | merely regret that your influence should in 
any instance be misapplied. It would neither suit 
your time nor my own to go into an examination 
of many anti-slavery statements regarding coloni- 
zation, and although I am convinced that in seve- 
ral instances they admit of much exculpatory ex- 
planations, or might in different ways, be set aside, 
yet I admit that much has been said, and that some- 
thing may have been done of which, like your- 
selves, I cannot approve, but I can neither disown 
the Society on this account, nor shut my eyes to 
the good which it has effected, and to the grand 
results which it promises to obtain. I see slaves 
emancipated. I hear of hundreds and perhaps of 
thousands more ready to be set free if the Suciety 
had strength and resources to effect their emigra- 
tion. I see the former slaves exercisiny with 
credit to themselves the unrestricted rights of the 
most liberal and democratic constitution. I see 
them followed by pious and devoted teachers and 
missionaries ready to impart that ifstruction which, 
exceptin the Oberlin Institution, and in similar 
establishments under your suspices, is very gene- 
rally withheld in America, and though I have heard 
it repeatedly proclaimed by those who are unhap- 
pily opposed to the Colonization Society, that it is 
dead or dying, that its knell has tolled, and that 
its miserable child is perishing on the coast of 
Africa under mora] and physical disease, I find both 
statements completely refuted. In America,I see 
the Society which you have proclaimed to be dead 
or dying, but which at other times you represent 
aga terrible monster possessing the strength of an 
iniquitous majority, directing the counsels and 
framing the laws of your States and Congress. 1 
see this Society, of which such contradictory state- 
ments are made, struggling but not discouraged, 
gaining advocates, receiving subscriptions, and in 


‘tricating itself from debt, and carrying on its great 


ths, | men, passages which it would benefit your cause to 


spite of the finacial difficulties-of the country, ex- 


work with steadily advancing prosperity. 1 see in 
its Interesting publications the abundant records of 
facts and sentiments calculated to raise the colour- 
ed man to the estimation of himselfand of bis fellow- 


ye and circulate. In turning my eyes to Liberia, 
have seen great care taken in the choice of places 
for settlement, I hear of fevers and death there asia 
other new Colonies, I see these evils greatly reme- 
died. I examine statistical returnsand find a rate 
of mortality which would bear comparison with 
that of any country. British captains have given 
mea favourable account of the health ofthe colony, 
which they visit in preference to our own settle- 
ments. I have received British testimony to the 
prosperity and good order of the Colony at different 
periods. I have seen, and even received letters 
from the Colony, fully confirming these state- 
ments, and I may mention one in particular ex- 
pressive of satisfaction and encouragement from a 
colonist whom I have the satisfaction of believing 
that I assisted to emigrate. I see two papers pub- 
lished in the Colony, one at least of which is edited 
and printed by people of colour, containing good 
original matter, and well-selected information cal- 
culated to improve as well asto interest the readers, 
I see peace, temperance, and freedom advocated, 


criminal prosecutions. J seea progressively increae- 


high wages and ready pay, eo far forgot them- 
selves,as to engage in its service: not directly 
indeed as dealers, in slaves, but in buildigg boats, 
selling fire arms, &c., but as soon as it was known 
that the Society was reviving, and thatthe patrons 
of the Colony had not abandoned them, a complete 
change began to take place among the colonists. 
As the representative of the Society, I was receiv- 
ed in every settilément with demonstrations of great 
respect, and on @it hands I found the most cordial 
disposition to ain my measures of reform and 


enterprise and industry was dif- 


busineg@@:geturned to its old channels, and 
from that da ard, every thing has continued 
iinproving. vessels of the slavers which vis-| 
ited our wat@g frequently, are now never seen, 
and we haveggken up every slave establishment 


within our r 

I have spoke thus at length on this subject, in or- 
der toexplain a state of things which has been much 
misrepresented, and from which most talse and 1n- 
jurious impressions have been received with re- 
gard to the real condition of the Colony, and the 
character of the colonists. 

_ Jt has been eaid, for instance, both in America 
and England, that the colonists were not unfavour- 
able to the slave trade, and in proof of it, some iso- 


s conclusive. The mode of proof is as unfair, as 


but [ observe a remarkable absence of offences and Pe fact, such asI have mentioned, is adduced 


ing shipping list, and gratifying accounts of visits 
paid to or received from the natives of the interior. 
I find the accounts of slave factories broken up, of 
missions settled, of schools established, of native 
children received for instruction, of peace mediated 
between contending tribes, I hear from British 
naval officers and merchant captains, that the peo- 
ple and government of Liberia are opposed to the 
slave trade, and offer an important check to its op- 
erations, With such accumulated evidence in 
favour ofthe colony. 1 cannot doubt its advantages, 
nor cease to wish it well, although there may be 
some occasional dissatisfaction or disappointinent 
amongst the colonists, or some individual or indi- 
viduals — them who may have been base 
enough to dea! with the slave trader, or even in one 
instance to have forged the fetters which he was 
about to apply. The ceaseless activity and dar- 
ing of the slave-trader cannot be unknown to you. 
OF late years increased ardour has been infused 
into the traffic. Even at Sierra Leone, a much 
older and more powerful settlement than those of 
Liberia, in spite of a larger white population, and 
of a British garrison and numerous cruisers, occur- 
rences of the kind alluded to cannot be wholly pre- 
vented, and it is to be feared are more frequent than 
on the coast of Liberia. I cannot but admire the 
dexterity with which these exceptions are detected, 
and [ rejoice that they are found out, but they are 
far from destroying my good opinion of the Colony 
as a whole. 

I wish that [ could adequately express to you 
my ardent desire that the feud between abolitionists 
and colonizationists might cease for ever, that they 
could see that their end and aim is the same, name- 
ly, the well being of a large and deeply injured 
branch of the human family; that colonizationists 
co-operating with abolitionists could perceive that 
the dangers which they have apprehended are im- 
aginary, and that modern abolitionists looking at 
African colonization as the legitimate but abandon- 
ed and now despised offspring of their great and 
worthy predecessors, might cherish it with the ap- 
probation, and bestow upon it the encouragement 
which it deserves. 

You have clearly shown that the Colonization 
Society is not likely to reduce the numbers of your 
coloured population, and yet this is one of the re- 
sults of which you proclaim the danger. Have you 
nothing to hope for your own cause from an enlight- 
ened and flourishing republic of coloured people? 
and such Liberia we: become, when you shall have 
returned to the work, and when from multiplied 
Institutions for the education of coloured youth, you 
ehall have directed the light of religion and knowl- 
edge upon it, and when encouraged rather than re- 
strained by your influence, the intelligent and ex- 
emplary coloured capitalists of America shall em- 
ploy their resources in enterprises for the common 
benefit of themselves, their country, and the land of 
their forefathers. 

In conclusion, I have only to refer you to some 
documents which, amongst others, support the view 
expressed in this letter, and to assure you that, 
with best wishes for the successful efforts of the 
friends of the coloured race, whether assuming the 
title of abolitionists, which, at least in this country 
is honourable in itself and its associations, or not 
refusing that of colonizationists, in spite of the un- 
merited obloquy which is cast upon it. 

I am your sincere-friend, THomas Hopckxin. 


Letter from Governor Buchanan to Thos. Hodg- 
kin, M. D., ef London. 


Monrovia, February 7th, 1840. 


Dear Sir—I avail myself with great pleasure 
of the opportunity offered by the return of Lieut. 
Com. Swtt, of Her B. M. brig Boneto, to England, 
to write you in answer to your kind inquiries about 
our little Colony. 

As you will not probably have received a note 
of introduction, I took the liberty of giving Lieut. 
Fitzgerald, Commander of the Buzzard, some two 
weeks since, I will here repeat the information, I 
then very briefly gave you, of the disposition of 
the money received from the London Association. 
It was appropriated to the erection of ten good 
substantial log houses at Bexley, which will shortly 
be occupied by a company of emigrants who are 
now on their way from the United States. 

The plan you suggest for perpetuating the good 
fruits of your bounty, is precisely the plan I adopt- 
ed at Bassa Cove, while in charge of that settle- 
ment, and which I have established now through- 
out the Colony, for rendering aid to the emigrants 
of the Society. 

Its advantages over the old system of uncondi- 
tional gratuities in promoting habits of industry, 
and a manly feeling of self-dependence, are already 
abundantly manifest. Of course, occasions fre- 
quently happen, amid the difficulties of a new 
country, to render a remission of the debt thus in- 
curred by the indigent emigrant necessary—and 
the exercise of a sound discretion on the part of 
the Suciety’s Agent indispensable. 

In this and all other matters, connected with the 
interests of B-xley, I shall most cheerfully comply 
with the wishes of your Association. Instead of 
giving the name of your late Secretary to a part 
of that settlement, | have called a neighbouring 
establishment just commencing on the St. John’s 
River, ** Rosanburg,” which | hope may meet the 
feelings of the gentlemen of the Association. 

I am happy to inform you that the Colony is at 
this moment in a condition of greater prosperity 
than it has been for years. You are perbaps aware, | 
that for sowe time previous to the beginning of 
the year 1839, several causes, both here and in 
America, had conspired to embarrass and retard 
the advancement of the Colony. Those causes 
are now removed. The union of the several State 
Associations, and the important changes in the ad- 
ministration of the Society's affairs, have had the 
effect in America to combine the efforts of the 
friends of the cause, and to inspire the public gen- 
erally, with new confidence and zeal in its opera- 
tions. Here the results have been still more con- 
spicuous. For three or four years, the Colony had 
languished under an administration feebly sustain- 
ed by the Society, and wholly without the energy 
or resources necessary to its purposes. As a na- 
tural consequence of the inefficiency or inability 
of the Society, the people grew careless, many of 
them despondent; business became dull, and many 
families left the colony, either to return to Amer- 
ica or to seek employment in Sierra Leone. 

The strong influence before exerted against the 
slave trade, was necessarily relaxed, and that hy- 
dra-headed evil grew apace, and flourished on the 
confines of our territory, where it had long been 


unknown. Some of the colonists too, being out of 
employment, and seduced by tempting offers of 


charge is false. The general voice of the 
Colony has ever been loud against the slave trade, 
nor has any individual directly participated in it, 
Indeed I am confident that the penalty of the law 
against it which is death would have been inflicted 
on any one who would have dared to violate it, 
even during the period I have alluded to, when the 
Colony was left to itself. The vessels which vis- 
ited our waters were generally under the Ameri- 
can flag, and in all cases claimed to be regular 
traders, while the intercourse carried on with 
the colonists was in itself perfectly proper.— 
But the very fact that they were obliged to 
conceal their real character in order to procure 
that intercourse, shows conclusively the disposi- 
tion of our people against them. No fact is more 
notorious along the coast, than the uncompromising 
hostility of the Colony to the slave trade. There 
is one aspect’of the case of peculiar interest to 
the poor native in reference to which, if his testi- 
mony cannot be heard, his conduct may at least be 
quoted. The Colony is an asyluin to the oppressed 
and enslaved of all the tribes around it. Llere 
they flee from the storms of war, and the horrors 
of bondage, in the full confidence of protection 
and safety. The whole history of the Colony, al- 
most from the first day of its existence, is crowded 
with instances. Some of the most interesting and 
memorable character have occurred during my re- 
sidence here. At one time, during the month of 
July last, a king, with several hundyeds of his 
people, the wretched remnant of a once powerful 
tribe, fled to us for protection against a merciless 
foe, who had ravaged his country for the purpose 
of making a whole nation slaves, Numbers were 
killed, and many more captured; and the fugitives 
were closely pursued to the very boundary of the 
Colony; but the moment they passed it, they were 
safe and free. The enemy, though flushed with 
victory, and thirsting for victims, dared not pursue 
them into our territory. 

These and many hundreds more, who have in 
like manner, escaped from the knife, or the chain, 
are now living on the lands of the Colony in peace, 
secure from all their foes. Even since I commen- 
ced this letter, three poor creatures have arrived 
here as claimants for our protectio; from their own 
king, who had seized, and was about to sell them 
to the Spaniards, at Newlesters. One of them, a 
woman, has her shoulders shockingly mangled and 
cut. ~ 

This is one feature of the influence exerted by 
the Colony. There are many others less appar- 
ent, but not less beneficial. 

Our relations with the several tribes in our 
neighbourhood, continue of the most friendly cha- 
racter; and they have been lately considerably 
extended. In fact, an alliance with the Colony is 
generally considered of such importance, that no 
chief or headman is satisfied to be without it. The 
only interruption to our pacific intercourse with 
the natives during the past year, was caused first 
by the resistance of a slaver (who had before my 
arrival established himself on the outskirts of the 
Colonial territory,) to an order to remove from our 
soil, and again by a predatory chief who attacked 
some of the fugitive Deys who were living under 
our protection, for the purpose of carrying them 
into slavery. The result of both these affairs will 
have the effect to deter others from a repetition of 
the like crimes. | 

About ten days since, I had an unsolicited visit 
from eight or ten kings, some of them living far 
in the country, for the express purpose of making 
book, as they term it, by which they dec!ared their 
devotion to the Colony, their subjection to its laws, 
their co-operation in putting down the slave trade, 
and in return requested the friendship and protec- 
tion of the Colony. It is our constant aim to ex- 
tend by every proper means, political alliances, not 
only, but also commercial relations and inter- 
course. To this end, | am now just commencing a 
road into the interior, to the new settlement of 
Rosanberg, and will extend it, if possible, over the 
mountains into the Camwood region. 

By these means, we shall be able to remove the 
inducements which the tribes of the interior feel 
peculiarly to prosecute the slave trade. In the 
absence of roads, it is quite impossible for them 
to bring their valuable productions down to the 
coast for trade; but when they find the commodi- 
ties they desire, brought by our traders to their 
very doors, and offered in exchange for the cam- 
wood and ivory which are now worthless to them, 
it will require little argument to induce the aban- 
donment of the hazardous and troublesome traffic 
in slaves. 

Another eff-ct resulting to the natives from a 
close contact with the Colony, is the increase of 
their wants, which begets a corresponding im. 
provement in the habit of industry. In this mild 
and luxuriant climate, where the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth are sufficient for all the de- 
mands of nature, and the indolence of man is 
never disturbed by the cares of life, it is very diffi- 
cult to draw adequate motives to exertion from 
mere arguments or persuasion. 

But when these can be illustrated by the exam- 
ple of comfort enjoyed from the fruits of industry, 
in a well regulated community, the point is gain- 
ed—feelings of emulation are excited, and the 
simple minded savage, no longer satisfied with his 
bark mat and thatched hut, listens eagerly to the 
advice by which he may attain to the dignity of 
clothes and a house. 

This is but the first step, it is true, in the as- 
cending scale, but it is an important one, and will 
readily be followed by others of a higher charac- 
ter, inducing habits of industry, elevation of 
thought, and refinement of mind. 

In the same manner does the Colony become 
the powerful agent in disseminating the Christian 
religion, by exhibiting its blessed influences on the 
social and political relations of life. The order 
and harmony among our people, the mildness and 
justice of the Government, and the general peace, 
contentment, and prosperity of the whole commu- 
nity, are powerful arguments in favour of the prin- 
ciples we profess. It is in short, a great practical 
demonstration held up daily before the eyes of the 
natives, of the vast superiority of the Christian 
civilization over the miserable systems of tyrann 
and paganism of his own country. He observes it 
all with watchful interest, and his natural shrewd- 
ness leads him soon to trace such important effects 
to their obvious causes, and he is ready at once to 
begin to imitate, or at least to acquiesce in the 
efforts of others, to introduce the knowledge and 
the religion of the white man among his people. 

It is proper, however, in connexion with these 


no exceptions to this general good influence, nor 
that the natives are all at once raised to the desired 
standard. Far from it. There are counteracting 
canses found among the colonists, and the super- 
stition and indolence, the ignorance and degrada- 
tion of the natives, are immense barriers to their 
improvement. But this can say, the adverse in- 
fluences at work in the colony, are weak and limit- 
ed, while the good are many and powerful; and as 
to the natives, while a respectable number have 
put on the garb of civilization, and are making 
rapid advances in the kha@wledge and practice of 
true godliness, the mass are in the way of improve- 
ment. They generally af@{anxious for scliools and 
religious teachers, an making commendable 
efforts in acquiring the atge of civilized life. The 
work is one of time, but i begun, and will go on 
with ever increasing rapility, to its complete and 
glorious consummation. 

I must express the pleasure with which I have 
heard that Mr. Buxton, and others of your. leading 
philanthropists in England, have adopted the plan 
of forming establishments of Christian people along 
this coast, analogous the settlements of Liberia. 
I hope they nay ory the idea you suggest of 

rocuring American blacks for their emigrants. 

hey certainly constit@™ the best materials for 
Colonies in this countrygto be found any where, 
The American Coloniz@ion Society will co-ope- 
rate with them and fuggher their shine by all the 
means in its power. Fr myself, I may say no- 
thing would give me greater pleasufe than to aid 
them in awy way ty services can be of use. 

It is of great importance to the cause of civili- 
zation in this country, that the commerce of the 
coast should be in the hands of Christian people, 
and I sincerely hope the proposed Association will 
take early steps to secure this object. The Amer- 
ican and English traders now in this business, ex- 
erta most pernicious influence, both in fostering 
the s‘ave trade, and demoralizing the natives, At 
some future time, [ may recur to this subject. 

I have written at such length on other topics, 
that [ have scarcely left myself time to speak of 
the actual condition of our general domestic con- 
cerns, as in a few moments I must close. 

Agriculture, [ am happy to say, is engaging 
much more general attention than formerly. ‘This 
year, besides supporting the Colony, our farmers 
are selling a considerable quantity of provisions to 
foreign vessels, and to the natives. In addition to 
this, there are several small coffee plintations in 
every settlement, and in a few, fields of sugar- 
cane, and occasionally a patch of cotton, 

On the Society’s farm, | am now erecting a 
large suggr-mill. We have already there about 
twenty acres of suyar-cane of most luxuriant 
growt'), besides corn, potatoes, cissada, &c. 

The people seem to be awakening to their true 
interests, in cultivating the valuable staples of 
trade, and [ have little doubt, that in a few years, 
these will constitute the chief objects of enter- 

rize. 

I send you files of our two papers, which will 
inform you of the current news of our little Re- 
public, and also a copy of the enactments of the 
legislature at its autumnal session, from which you 
will learn more of the ability and disposition of 
the people, than from a ee I 
must however in their behalf, charge som of the 
blunders in the little pamphlet to the type setter, 
and for the re-t beg your indulgence to their young 
effort in the science of law making. 

Iam happy to refer you to Commander Stott, 
and his friend Mr. Wakeham, for further mforma- 
tion with regard to the appearance of things in the 
Colony, the condition of the people, &c. Though 
but a short time here, these gentlemen have em- 
ployed their time diligently in observing and in- 
quiring int» every thing they saw. 

It will be extremely gratifying to me to receive 
future communications from you, as opportunities 
may offer, and I shall always be glad to afford you 
al! the information from this part of the world in 
my power. 

With great respect and esteem, I am, my dear 
sir, very truly yours, Taos. BucHanan. 

Thos. Hodgkins, M.D. 


215 Picapiiy, July 17th, 1840. 

My Dear Sir—ti had not returned from the 
country at the time your meeting was held, to 
which you were so kind as to invite me; this will 
account for my silence, and 1 am sorry that the 
press of affairs on me at this moment, should in- 
terfere with my contributing my mite for the Af- 
rican race. In case I should not meet you before 
leaving London, I shall commit the following facts 
to paper, all of which are from my own observa- 
tion, relative to the American Colony of Liberia, in 
which you are so much interested, and justly so, 
My opinion though not of much value, is that it 
promises to be the only successful institution of the 
sort on the coast of Africa, keeping in mind its 
objects, namely, that of raising the African slave 
into a free man; preparing him for the exercise otf 
civil liberty, in its various branches, from the gov- 
ernor to the labourer; the extinction of the slave 
trade, and lust, though not least, the religious and 
moral improvement of Africa at large. Ist. 


. From the carriage and conversation of the emanci- 


pated slave, you perceive at once that he feels 
himself a freeman, they one and all told me, they 
were nen now, which they never were before, and 
had a prospect for their children, not in the least 
reyretting their departure from America, on the 
contrary desirous of getting their relations over to 
join them. 2d. The affairs of the Colony are con- 
ducted, with the exception of the governor, en- 
tirely by coloured men, chiefly liberated slaves, 
and Mr. Buchanan, a most able and zealous friend 
of the Afriean, assured me, that their judicial ad- 
ministration would do credit toany State in Amer- 
ica, and that they were most reasonable in all their 
propositions and debates in their House of Assem- 
bly. ‘They are all quite aware, that nothing but 
industry can conduce to their wealth and comfort, 
and practise it; even the Africans captured and 
located by the American Government, have follow- 
ed the example set by the colonists; for when I 
visited them, about 3 P. M., the hottest part of the 
day, I found them all at work on their farms. 3d. 
No one in the remotest degree connected with the 
slave trade, is allowed ever tov communicate with 
Liberia, much less trade; and froma little affair 
with myself, and other ocular proofs, they are al- 
ways ready to join in any expedition for the de- 
struction of slave factories. 4th. They are pre- 
paring missionaries from amongst themselves, and 
have already attempted it on a small scale, but 
with what success, I am not ready to say, not 
having had an opportunity of personal inspection ; 
bat their schools do them credit, more especially 
when their small means are considered. The col- 
onists, with few exceptions, are all members of 
churches, and I can most safely testify, that a 
more orderly, sober set of people I never met with. 
I did not hear an improper or profane expression 
during my visit. Spirits are excluded in most if 
not all the settlements. They have formed them- 
selves into various socielies, such as agricultural, 
botanical, mechanical, for promoting Christian 
knowledge; also, a ladies’ society for clothing the 
poor,&c. The surrounding Africans are aware of 
the nature of the Colony, taking refuge, when per- 
secuted by the few neighbouring slave traders. 
The remnants of a tribe have lately fled to, and 
settled in the Colony, on land granted them. Be 
tween my two visits, a lapse of only a few days, 
four or five slaves sought refuge from their master, 
who was about to sell, or had sold them to the only 
factory on that part of the coast, The native chiefs 
in the neighbourhood have that respect for the 
colonists, that they have made treaties for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, as also constituted the 
governor judge in the dispute amongst themselves, 
and a remarkable instance had occurred only a few 
days previous to my visit, one chief submitted to 


the arbitration of Mr. Buchanan, though contrary 


to his own idea of right and justice, and paid the 
fine imposed upon him, I could say much more, 


statements, to guard against a common error, but my time does not admit, and I must conclaie 
which, holding up one side of the picture only, is this rambling and hurried account of my visit to 
apt to cause. Ido not mean to say that there are’ Liberia, with this observation, that I went there 


unbiassed, and left it with a conviction, that Colo- 
nies on the principle of Liberia, ought to be esiab- 
lished as soon as possible, if we wish to serve Af- 
rica, and the materials for such Colonics, I think 
be procured ‘from the slaves of tie United 
States, 

1 am not disposed, from what I have seen and 
known cf our West India blacks, to select them 
for this great work, if for no other reason, the 
American black speaks pure English. Excuse this 
hasty production, with all its faults, but rather 
than ‘break my word, I send you this, and with 
every wish for your success in your philsnthropic 
exertions, f remain, my dear sir, yours, most truly, 


Joun S. K. Storr. 
To T. Hodgkin, M. D. 


Lipgata, Monrovia, February 18th, 1840, 

Sir—Her Britannic Majesty's brigantine “ Be- 
neta” being on the eve of departing for Englard, 
induces me (from the belief which I entertain of 
your being deeply interested in the welfare of Li- 
beria) to drop you a few lines showing the pre- 
sent state of things: in this commonwealth. 

His Excellency, Governor Buchanan will write 
you by this conveyance, and no doubt will be ex- 
plicit in giving you a fair and candid history of the 
things connected with our colony. Yet from the 
manner in which your character asa philanthropist, 
and your known zeal to better the condition of the 
African race is represented, any remarks I may 
make cannot be altogether unacceptable. 

This colony, founded by a society of gentlemen 
in the United States, has, since its first establish- 
ment, undergone many changes, ard although 
many occurrences have occurred to render the be- 
lief of some, that African Colunization would be 
impracticable, we have abundant teéstunony to prove 
the fallacy of their argument. 

Although our coasts are frequented by British 
cruisers, it is but very recently that they have 
made it a practice of calling in, supposing that 
they would find nothing here to interest them; 
and but for the high standing and official character 
of our Governor as United States Agent, generally 
speaking, the commanders of your vessels of war 
would be as ignorant of the state of things in thie 
colony as yourself. Notwithstanding they pass 
daily within sight of the town. At present scarce- 
ly a week passes but our harbour is honoured 
by one or more of them, and it is really pleasant to 
hear with what surprise your officers notice the 
state of things, and the prosperity which neces- 
sarily accrue to the colony from the prudent tan- 
ner in which its affairs are administered. 

Although Great Britain has not directly interest- 
ed herself, and very likely never once spent a 
thought about the colony, yet she has been of in- 
calculable benefit to us. Our coast, which a few 
months since swarmed with Spanish and Portu- 
guese vessels carrying from hence into slavery car- 
goes of human beings, are, through the vigilance of 
her ships of war, nearly driven trom the coast. 

As these African slave-traders would resort to 
any and every means to obtain slaves, they continu- 
ally kept the surrounding natives at war with each 
other for the purpose of purchasing slaves from 
either party, thereby depopulating the country, 
holding out inducements to the native to abandon 
the peaceful occupation of agriculture, and to re- 
sort to the diabolical practice of kidnapping his 
neighbour to fill the vessels of the slave-trader. 

This state of things, through the vigilance of 
your cruizers, is ina manner puta stop to. And 
now we can behold the African visiting our towns 
offering for sale the produce of his labour, which 
twelve months ago would have been carried to the 
barracoon of some Spanish or Portuguese slaver. 

The colony at present are in a very prosperous 
condition— we have some very interesting villages 
on the St. Paul’s river. There you tnay see agri- 
culture in all its beauty, and the colonists enjoying 
all the benefits and pleasures of a Christian com- 
munity. At this place, which may be styled the 
emporium of Liberia, you may see the flags of five or 
six different nations carelessly unfurling their folds 
to the gentle breeze, and the produce of their coun- 
tries brought to our shores to be exchanged for the 
commodities of Africa. The three towns in Bassa 
like this of Monrovia, enjoy both health and con- 
tentment, in fact, the people of Liberia are happy, 
and if the one hundredth part of the amount which 
has been expended by your government at Sierra 
Leone were at the disposal of the authorities of 
this commonwealth, soon, very soon, Liberia would 
surpass any settlement on the coast of Africa. 

Should these lines afford you any pleasure, or 
interest you in the least, it will give me the 
greatest satisfaction, and, in the mean time, allow 
me to assure you of my willingness to give you any 
informativn, at any time, of this part of the coast. 

Respectfuily yours, &c. 


J. N. Lewis, 
To Thos. Hodgkin, M. D. London. 
P. 8. Should you feel inclined to write to me, 
address * Johu N. Lewis, Colonial Secretary, Mon- 
rovia,” 


Lonpon, August 3, 1840. 
P. Hodgkin, Esq. M. D. 

Dear Sir—\ beg you will excuse the length of 
time which [have taken answering your several 
questions relative to the Colony at Cape Palmas, 
and west coast of Africa, but business is the cause. 
With regard to the above named colony, I must 
positively say it is fast improving. I spent two 
days there in the latter end of 1837, and one of 
them being Sunday, I attended divine worship, 
and was surprised to see so respectable a congre- 
gration, 1 asked several of them how they liked 
their new country, who answered tnuch better than 
America, for although their means were at present 
limited, and the land of course to be cleared, yet 
they expected in a short time to be in easy cir- 
cumstances. I was there about two years alter- 
wards, and found a great improvement; the roads 
much better, houses more numerous and better 
built, several of the country oxen broke into har- 
ness, and a school fur the education of native 
children. They were also living on the very best 
terms with the natives, and such cunfidence have 
they of their neighbours that all their palavers of 
consequence are settled by them. 

You ask me if they aid in the slave-trade, I 
answer you No! and | am sure the colonists would 
feel much hurt, should — know such a question 
could possibly arise in England. 

In my humble opinion, it is the best and safest 
plan fur the extinction of the slave-trade and civili- 
zation of Africa, for it isa well known fact, that 
wherever their flag flies it is an eyesore to slave- 
dealers, 

Spirits are not allowed to be landed in the Colony, 
and I think but am not positive that fire-arms are 
likewise prohibited. 

The distinction between the West India and 
native African black is very prominent, | mean the 
two compared with the settlers at the Cape. The 
Americans, seem all to be able to read and write, 
and area much better informed people. The above 
colony I think is in the best situation off the coast 
for health and commerce. 


Fernando, Pa.—The Aborignes of this island 
are less advanced in civilization than any part of 
the coast | have visited. ‘They have advanced a 
little lately, and begin to have a taste for a few 
European articles. ‘They are a fine strung race of 
inen; very honest, very harmless, and very lazy. 
They are scattered over the mountainous part of the 
island, and although the huts are entirely destitute 
of any kind of convenience, yet they take great 
pride in laying out the yain plantations, and pro- 
duce the best in Africa, sometiines growing to the 
weight of 70 lbs. All tropical produce grows there 
most luxuriantly, and had government landed the 
slaves taken in the bight «f Benin and Bassa, | 
have not the least doubt it would by this time ex- 
port coffee and sugar to this country. There are 
no slaves, every village has i's chief. 

It is in my opinion, healthier than the coast, and 


can make it more so by having establishments up 
the mountain at nearly any temperature you please. 


I hope you will be able to make this out, and excuse 
the horrid manner in which it is veritten. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Ievina. 


Extract of a Letter from Capt. Herbert to Dr. 
Hodgkin. 

1 must regret that there have been so many un- 
Just and injurious opinions formed in this country 
with regard to the morality and temperance of the 
present colonists of Liberia. It is my decided opin- 
ion that they are net only the most temperate, but 
also the most moral people on the Western Coust. 

In the towns of Monrovia and Edina I have had 
frequent opportunities of attending their church s 
at different towns, and have at al! times be én high- 
ly gratified by seeing them not only well attended 
but crowded to excess. 

They have also furmed a temperance society, and 
I consider seven eighths of the colonists are now 
members of it. 

With regard to the present state of slave taking 
in the colony of Liberia, I have never known one 
instance of a slave being owned or disposed of by a 
colonist. On the contrary | have known them to 
render great facility to our cruisers there in taking 
those vedsels employed in that nefarions traffic, by 
obtaining from the natives of the different slave fac- 
tories information of . the time these vessels would 
sail with their cargoes. 

I could name various instances of their aversion 
to slavery, which have come under my own eyes; 
I will here name one of a late date. 7 

In November last, while I was trading at Edina, 
there came inté the Cove two Spanish vessels, evi- 
dently slavers, seeking for British arms, ammuni- 
tion, and clothes, for which they would having giv- 
en specie; yet there was not one colonist to be found 
who would trade with them, notwithstanding the 
extensive profit which could have been made. 

Not so at other settlements along the coast, where 
settlers not only have humerous slaves themselves, 
but supply slaves with goods which answer their 
purposes. 

Since the colonization of Liberia, the traffic in 
slaves carried on by the sea-coast tribes is, as I have 
been informed considerably diminished, these tribes 
having of Jate years found they can, by collecting 
wood and other articles of trade, which are freely 
purchased by the agents of the Society and the 
settlers, supply all their wants with more facility, 
and more to their own advantage, than they can by 
disposing of a casual slave. 

Iam most decidedly of opinion that were there 
settlements formed between Liberia and Gallinas, 
the principal slave-mart now existing on that part 
of the coast, that the tribes who now supply the 
latter place with human sacrifices, would turn their 
thoughts to more honourable pursuits, and supply 
all their wants with articles such as are purchased 
by British and American traders, and with which 
their country abounds. : 

I have had frequent opportunities of conversing 
with the settlers on the subject of the emigration, 
and, with few exceptions, have found them not only 
contented with their change but happy, fur there 
they have become members of a community in which 
they are not only free but equal. tiie 

_ From the (Hartford) Congregationalist. 
THE UNIONISTs. 


An extravagant sect of professed relicioni 
calling themselves by this which 
originated with the Rev. John Truair, at:‘West 
Hampton, Massachusetts, and which has been 
spreading itself for some time in Westerm New 
York, has within @ year, made its appearance in 
the Eastern part of Massachusetts. The present 
leader in Massachusetts, is Rey. S. Hawley of 
Groton. He hasesiablished a church in that place, 
consisting, it is stated, of about one hundred and 
fifty members, These are said to consist partly of 
persons lately helonging to the orthodox church, 
gathered in Groton, some years ago by the Rev. 
John Todd, of Philadelphia, and now under the 
pastoral charge of the Rev. Dudley Phelps; and 
partly of members from the Methodist and the 
Baptist churches in the same town. Both of the 
acting deacons of Mr. Phelps’ church, it would 
seem from the statements we have seen, have gone 
over to the Unionists. We recollect to have 
noticed some account of the proceedings of this 
divisive sect, given by Mr. Phelps, at the last 
General Association of Massachusetts, as a dark 
item of the report on the state of religion in that 
section of the state. The professed design of the 
Unionists is to reform the whole Christian church 
by doing away with all the peculiar tenets, which 
distinguish the different sects and bringing them 
all together into one body, on a basis which is com- 
mon to all. [tis not proposed to reform the sects 
themselves, by bringing them up to the genuine 
standard of divine truth; but on the contrary to 
omit as non-essentials all those puints of beliefand 
practice in which they at present disagree. They 
are carrying out to its practical result the position 
which has been advocated with increasing boldness 
for a few years past, by those who have been un- 
willing to receive sound doctrine ; viz. that Calvin- 
istic creeds ought no longer to be considered as 
defining the terms of church fellowship, nor to be 
retained in use for any such purpose. The plaus- 
ible but delusive pretext of such persons always is 
that they adopt the bible as their only creed. hey 
affect to consider all systems and formulas of doc- 
trine compiled by Christians from the word of God, 
as entirely of human origin, and therefore of no 
value as means for testing and romoting the sound- 
ness of professed believers. Oue thing, however, 
we have always remarked, that where intelligent 
men, hold language of this kind, they are never 
found at the same time to be very cordial to the 
distinguishing doctrines of Calvinism. Others, 
more inconsiderate may be blindly led away at first 
by the cry of union ; but they will soon either dis- 
cover their hurtful mistake, and abandon it, or be 
left todemonstrate that, notwithstanding their hope- 
ful experiences and shining gifts, they were never 
of the truth, The editor of the Christian Panoply 
who speaks of the Groton Unionists from a know- 
ledge obtained by intercourse with some of their 
leading members, has the following remarks, which 
are in perfect accordance with what we should 
anticipate, 

_ “ They spake fluently and flippantly oftheir be- 
ing converted; but exhibited very !ittle of the 
meekness and humility of the gospel. Our im- 
pression is, that their system is well adapted to 
please and captivate unstable minds, who are dis 
satisfied with the whole truth of God’s word, and 
who are uneasy in the churches where they belong. 
There are many in the churches who came into 
them under the warning influences of a revival, 
but who, nevertheless, were not well established in 
the doctrines of the Bible, and are now glad of 
some apology to escape toa church whose inclo- 
sures give larger latitude, and substitute p2ssion 
for piety, and glowing zeal for godliness.” 

_ The Editor also says—“ We are not favourably 
impressed with their enlarged benevolence. Thev 
have not the catholic spirit of love and good-will 
to mankind which their doctrine implies. They 
oo towards other churches and hostile 
to them.” 


RETURNING TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Some of the Paris papers remark the great 
changes in public opinion, which have taken place 
within the last four or five years. The works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau cease to be fashionable ; no 
new edition of them having been published for 
some time. Instead of those, we see a number of 
elegant prayer books, spiritual reflections, and the 
Bible offered at the first publishers and booksellers 
of the Capital, and the churches, which, but a few 
years ago, were entirely deserted, are filled 
with the highest classes of the community of both 
sexes. Railing against revealed religion, is now 
stamped by universal consent, as a proof of want of 
education and philosophy ; and thus, we may soon 
expect that most mercurial of all people, the 


French, to be brought back to sound religious prin- 
ciples. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1840: 


 ‘Taaus—Three Dollars if pai within six months, or 


Memaras of Synop.—The members of the 
Synod of Philadelphia are requested, immediately 
oo theirerrival in Danville, to report themselves 
to the Rev. Mr. Halliday the pastor of the cbharch 
in that place. 


ConorecationaLiom in New Yorx.—Our read- 
‘ers have all heard of the great Tabernacle in the 


city of New York, under the care of the New 


School Presbyterians, and which has been the 


‘seat of supposed great revivals, and of certain 
. quarrele—this tabernacle has been brought to the 


hammer, and its 500 members have been disper- 
sed or become extinct ; we believe, however, that 
the latter event was the first in order of time, and 
perhaps led to the former. The Congregationalists 
have bought the building for about one-half of its 
cost, that is for 34,000 dollars, and have formally 
organized a church on their own plan, Mr. Todd, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, 


Officiating. The account says, none of the mem- 


bers of the new church “have hobbies to ride ;”’ if 
so, they must differ much from their pretiecessors, 
who in fact did nothing else. 

PerrectionisM.—The prevalence of Oberlin 
perfectionism within the bounds of the New York 
execinded Synods, we have adverted to on more 
than one occasion; the fact is now fully and offi- 
cially admitted by the Presbytery of Buffalo, 
which has been alarmed at the spread of the con- 
tagion, and have attempted to shield their church- 
es, by drawing around them a sanatory cordon. 
We wish them success, and only hope that it 
So quiescent and time-ser- 
ving have the clergy in that region been in for- 
mer years, when errors were rolling over their 
churches like a flood, that they may now find, or 
the better sort of them, that in an attempt to ar- 
rest the sweeping flood, they themselves may be 
swept away by it. Suill it is gratifying to find 
that an attempt, however late, is to be made to 
stem the current. The above named Presbytery 
have adopted certain resolutions, and a Pastoral 
Letter, to be addressed to their churches, in which 
they put forth all their strength to subdue the hy- 
dra, too long nursed in their bosom. Messrs. 
Finney and Mahan, the controllers of Oberlin, 
have fixed on Western New York as the field 
most matured for their harvesting, and by pouring 
into a region, already scathed by semi-Pelagian 
heresy and revivals, their papers and their preach- 
ers, they have strongly fortified themselves, and 
will not be easily dislodged. We subjoin the 
resolutions of the Presbytery of Buffalo, the sen- 
timents of which are carried out in their pastoral 
letter, and we anxiously wait to see, whether 
they will be sustained by their own Synod, or 
any other Presbytery in that region. 

“* Resolved by the Presbytery of Buffalo, that 
the doctrine af a sinless perfection in this life, as 
taught in the Oberlin Institute, and advocated in 
the Oberlin Evangelist, is contrary to the stand- 
ards of our Church and the word of God. 

Resolved, ‘That those churches in our bounds 
that have employed ministers, licensed by the As 
sociation at said Institute, are out of order in en- 
peeing as stated supplies, the licentiates and mem- 

rs of an Association who do not profess to re- 
ceive the doctrine and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, but in many points openly reject and op- 


pose them. 
Resolved, That we approve of the course of the 


American Education Society, in regard to the The- 
ological students in said Institution. We cannot 
ize the young men educated there, as can- 
didates for the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
and we can fellowship them only, as we fellowship 
other denominations of Christians, whose piety and 
sincerity we are not disposed to impeach, but 
whose doctrines and order we consider erroneous. 
Resolved, That the attempt to unite those who 
differ in sentiment, in one ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, is not calculated to promote harmony and 
good feeling among Christians, but is rather a 
source of disorder and confusion, which we desire 
to avoid, by retaining in our communion those only 
who agree with us in doctrine and order. And we 
would extend the hand of fellowship to our sister 
denominations without desiring to break down the 
distinctions. which in the present estate of the 
Church seem necessary to peace, while we would 
easy pray for the coming of that blessed period, 
when Christians shall see eye to eye.” 


Episcopa Suprort.—Bishop Mcllvaine, of 
the diocese of Ohio, in a recent address to the 
Convention of Ohio, complains of the neglect of 
his diocese in making provision for his support ; 
and remarks, * the matter has been growing worse 
and worse, and is now ata point beyond which it 
cannot be further reduced.” We regret that a 
Bishop so deserving, and in every respect an orna- 
ment to the Episcopal church, should be placed 
in circumstances which would justify such a com- 
plaint; and should such a man be driven from 
his diocese by a neglect so criminal on the part 
of the churches, we should be much surprised if 
any other incumbent could be found to fill the 
vacancy. 

When Bishop McIlvaine was'in England, he 
defended the voluntary principle, and maintained 
that the Episcopal clergy as a body in this coun- 
try, were much better supported than those of the 
establishment in England. A writer in the Lon- 
don Christian Observer, who had seen a former ap- 
peal of the worthy Bishop, in which he alludes to 
the insufficient support of many of the ministers 
under his Episcopate, charges him with discrep- 
ancy in urging an argument in England, which 
had no foundation in America. What may the 
same writer now say, when he finds the Bishop 
on the point of abandoning his diocese, because 
** the charches do not give him one-tenth of what 
they promised him ?” 


Srzam Gux.—Through the politeness of Mr. 
Campbell, the American agent of Perkins’s Steam 
Gan, we have been permitted to witness the per- 
formance of this wonderful work of art. ‘The 
machinery, which we do not attempt to describe 
in detail, is a fine specimen of mechanical skill, 
and may be commended for the certainty and ce- 
lerity of its execution; fur we maintain, as phi- 
Jaothropists, and enemies to war, that the cause 
of humanity is subserved by the despatch with 
which the bloody work of battle is accomplished. 
In ancient wars, in which the combatants con- 
tended hand to hand, and quietly plunged their 
epears or swords into each others’ bowels, the 
destraction of human life was much greater, than 
it has been since the introduction of gunpowder, 
which does its work more speedily. So we be- 
lieve, should our government adopt .Perkins’s 
Steam Gun for harbour defence, our ports would 
be safe from invasion. No ships would dare to 
come within its range, and thus the destruction of 
property and life would be averted. Indeed the 
adoption of such a war machine would revolu- 


tionige the whole art, and tend, se-we believe, to 
induce bations to seule their quarrals by negotia: 
tion, rajber than eppeal to the stegas gun. 
\ Phe Balle discharged by the machine now ex- 
hibiting, are of the rifle size, and they may be dis- 
charged at the rate of 60 in a minute, and with 
unerring accuracy. They were thrown to a dis- 
tance of 120 feet, and struck against an iron tar- 
get, by which they were completely flattened. 
This was done by a pressure of 250 pounds of 
steam on the square inch, whereas the machine is 
capable of a pressure of 700 pounds... With a 
pressure of 400 pounds, the balls are shivered into 
small fragments against the target, at the above 
distance. 


Reepect your Pastor’s are 
many circumstances connected with the pastoral 
office, which often extort the cry, ** who is suffi- 
cient for these things ?’’ There is enough labour 
to exhaust the best energies, and enough unavoid- 
able anxiety to subdue the best spirits in him 
who devotes himself to God in the ministry. But 
- alas, how many trials are gratuitously heaped upon 
him by the very persons for whose welfare he is 
expending his strength! Instead of helping him, 
they retard; instead of strengthening his hands, 
they rob him of his power. Thousands of minis- 
ters, we have reason to believe, have been sacri- 
ficed by the harshness and inhumanity of their 
people. Often have we seen excellent men of 
sensitive feelings, (and none who have not such 
feeling should occupy a pulpit,) borne down to the 
earth by the disregard of their people to their feel- 
rings. We shall only refer to a single form in 
which such disregard may not only destroy the 
personal comfort, but the public usefulness of a 
preacher. We mean, in some instances, the ma- 
lignant, and in others, the thoughtless disparage- 
ment of a minister in his public services. One 
will insinuate against his pastor that his sermons 
are not studied, and another that they are dry and 
uninteresting. Others still, will draw invidious 
comparisons between him and other ministers, 
and in such circumstances as to insure its coming 
to his ears. Nay, what is more common than for 
people to tell their pastors that they would like 
them to exchange with neighbouring ministers, 
and even to remark that they had never heard such 
sermons as they had heard from such and such an 
one. It may be said that ministers of the Gospel 
should be-above the influence of petty jealousy, 
and that they should not be affected by remarks 
of this nature. Very true, they should be more 
dead to self, and the world, than they are; but 
while they retain human feelings, they must~be 
wounded by such comparisons as induce them to 
believe that their miuistrations are not acceptable. 
Somme of the best men in the ministry are dis- 
trustful of their own abilities, and need much 
soothing encouragement to quicken them in duty. 
Upon such, an indiscreet and unfeeling remark 
may have the most injurious tendency; it may 
operate as a dead weight in keeping down their 
energies, and fora time at least disqualify them 
for the pulpit, The day of judgment will un- 
doubtedly show that many of God’s servants have 
been thus crippled in their work, by those who 
should have assisted them, and it will expose to 
shame those who, regardless of consequences, 
could disregard the feelings of those who minis- 
tered to them in holy things. 


Tue Great Sin.—What by way of pre-emi- 
nence is the great sin? Is it that which takes 
away our neighbour’s property or our neighbour's 
life? ‘Theft and murder ate certainly great ini- 
quities, but there is another sin which has intro- 
daced and perpetuated still greater evils in the 
world, and although it stalks forth unpunished by 
the laws of men, is still a great offence to the law 
of God. This was the sin which disturbed even 
the peaceful seats of the heavenly hosts, and pro- 
cured the expulsion of those angels which are 
now reserved under chains until the judgment of 
the great day. It was this which interrupted the 
happiness of the terrestrial paradise, and caused 
the lamentable fall of those whom it had induced 
to believe that they should be made like unto God. 
It was this which has marked every age of the 
world, from the beginning until the present, filling 
men with absurd conceits of their own powers, 
and causing them to aim at pre-eminence, alihough 
destined to perish as the moth. Itis this which 
now prevents sinful and perishing man from ac- 
cepting of the only plan of salvation. It is this 
which disturbs neighbourhoods and families, and 
engenders in the bosom envy, jealousy, malig- 
nity. It is this, which above every other cause, 
has from the earliest ages of the world, disturbed 
the peace, and interrupted the prosperity of the 
Church of Christ; yes, which has originated and 
fomented the worst and the most destructive 
heresies, and which, at the present day, for the 
sake of gratifying in certain individuals the love 
of notoriety, is multiplying victims among the 
credulous and unstable. Does the reader now 
know what is the great sin? does he perceive in 
PRIDE the fiend which has disturbed heaven, 
and ruined the earth? ‘Take heed how youn en- 
tertain it in your own bosom, and beware of those 
in whom itis the besetting sin. Whether men 
pride themselves in their birth, their wealth, their 
virtue, their influence, or their intellect, it is in 
every form a deadly evil. 


Couiseum.—The Coliseum recently built in 
Philadelphia, is now opened for the exhibition of 
two magnificent paintinge—Jerusalem and ‘Thebes. 
The extent, accuracy, and finish of these paint- 
ings, transport the spectator to the very scenes 
which are so strikingly portrayed. 


‘For the Presbyterian, 
BOOKS. 


Having resided the past year in a remote part of 
the country, it is but recently that I have seen the 
books issued by the Board of Publication. The 
Board have proceeded in their work with enter- 
prise and judgment, and have issued a series of 
excellent publications with great rapidity. The 
character of the Board is a sufficient guarantee for 
the excellence of the works they approve and pub- 
lish, It is not to recommend the works that | 
write, for this is needless, but to remind the 
churches that they may now be obtained. The 
session of the church with which I am connected, 
though small, have sent for thirty sets of the books. 
They contain invaluable instruction, include some 
interesting memoirs connected with the early his- 
tory of our Church, and cannot fail to do good 
wherever circulated. T’hey should find a place in 
every family. In this way an influence for good 
| may be exerted for ages and generations. A little 
effort on the part of ministers and elders would 
secure this desirable result. Is it not incumbent 
upon those who would do good as they have oppor- 
tunity to give attention to this subject? In this 
way the influence of a corrupt press may be coun- 
teracted and our churches be built up in faith and 
piety. The instruc'ions of such men as Knox, and 
Melville, and Baxter, and Halyburton, and Flavel 
may be introduced into the family circle and their 
bright example be the model upon which the cha- 
racter of many of our youth is formed. 

ITINERIS. 


THE PRES 
For the Presbytestn. 
DIVISION OF SYNOD. 

Asa member of the Synod of Philadelphia, I 
ecl a deep imterest in the qeestion that is iow agi- 
tated of the division of that Synod. The different 
plans proposed appear, for various reasons, to be 
objectionable, and particularly that of your corres- 
pondent B, which, besides being very complicated, 
and depending upon the uncertain co-operation of 
the Synod of New Jersey, leaves the proposed 
Synod of Baltiunore a mere handful of members and 
churches, not even so large as some of our Presby- 
teries, and also creates a new Presbytery, nearly 
surrounding that of Baltimore, and covering a very 
considerable portion of the Western shore of Mary- 
land, part of the Eastern shore, and half of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a body entirely too extended and 
scattered. I have been waiting to see a plan pro- 
posed, which has long since occurred to my mind, 
but as it has not yet been brought forward, I will 
venture to suggestit. Itisthis. Let the Synod 
be divided into two parts by the Susquehanna river 
and Chesapeake Bay. In order to accomplish this, 
no changes need be made but in the New Castle 
Presbytery which all seem to admit to be too large, 
and which may be easily divided as follows. t 
a new Presbytery be formed including the whole 
State of Delaware and the Eastern shore of Mury- 
land, to be’called, if you will, the Presbytery of 
Delaware ; this will contain seven or eight minis- 
ters and fourteen churches. Then let those minis- 
ters and churches of the New Castle heyy oF 
on the Western side of the Susquehannah, be al- 
tached to the Baltimore or Carlisle Presbyteries, as 
may be most convenient, and this will leave the 
counties of Chester and Lancaster tothe New Cas- 
tle Presbytery, including nineteen ministers and 
twentry-three churches. Then the Synod of Phila- 
delphia will consist of the Presbyteries of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia 2d, New Castle, Delaware, 
and West Jersey; the Synod of Baltimore of North- 
umberland, Huntingdon, Carlisle, and Baltimore. 

Some of the advantages of this scheme are these : 

1. Each Synod will have natural and well de- 
fined boundaries The Synod of Philadelphia will 
lie between the Susquehannah and Chesapeake on 
the one side, and the Delaware river and Bay on 
the other, (with the exception of the Presbytery of 
West Jersey, which ought to belong and will no 
doubt belong to the Synod of New Jersey,) whilst 
the Synod of Baltimore will be situated between 
the Susquehanna aud Chesapeake on the one side, 
and the Allegheny mountain on the other. 

2. The two Synods will be nearly equal in ex- 
tent of territory, and will also be compact in their 
form. A glance at a map of the country embraced 
will make both these points plain. ; 

3. They will be nearly equal in the number of their 
Presbyteries ministers and churches. ‘The Synod of 
Philadelphia will contain five Presbyteries, seventy- 
five ministers and seventy-nine churches, whilst 
the Synod of Baltimore would embrace four Pres- 
byteries, seventy -eight ministers and one hundred 
and thirteen churches, 

4. This mode of division would, I trust, meet the 
views of your corréspondent “R. J. B.” especi- 
ally in two points deemed by him of great impor- 
tance, that is, it would place the “ two great cen- 
tres of influence,” the cities of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, one in each Synod, and would relieve the 
Presbytery of Baltimore from the burden of occupy- 
ing so large a territory as it is now called to culti- 
vate, 

5. It would, I presume, satisfy those, who, with 
the editor of the Presbyterian, do not wish “ to see 
the mother Synod reduced to a mere fraction.” 

May I ask my brethren, whilst they are turning 
their minds to this subject, in which we all feel so 
deep an interest, to examine candidly this plan of 
division, and its probable bearings upon the welfare 
- our churches and the good of the Master’s — 

om. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE STORM. 

The South West wind blew. A hazy sky thick- 
ens in that quarter, and misty wreaths roll up, and 
fleecy tolds are wafted along the higher parts of the 
atmosphere. Various currents of air wander to 
different points of the compass, and successive 
under currents, floating layers of vapour, stir aloft, 
but stillness ison the surface of the earth. Theair 
is thin, of tittle buoyancy, and burdened with mois- 
ture. ‘Ihe mountain ridges condense the liquid 
burden, and it stands in massy volumes, gathering 
force as for the mighty onset. The forehead of 
night is hung in sables, and its awful brow frowns 
and lowers darkly. A flash as from the eye of noon 
flits hastily across the sombre scene. Portentous 
gloom mantles the Heavens. ‘The lights of glory, 
one after another, are scatfed up and extinguish- 
ed, and the shadow of the Tempest, cast before it, 
foretella itscoming. A breath stirs among the 
leaves, and then, ali is still. A falling drop or two 
as if shaken from the raven tresses of the power that 
now rules the Empyrean, clatters on the roof. 
Another pause. There is an unspeakable majesty 
in the march, or if you will, the flight of the Storm. 
The preparation betokens the magnitude of the de- 
sign and the grandeur of the effect. List! List! 
The march is begun, the wings of the elements are 
uripinioned. A distant rushing! A long drawn 
sigh! The breathing of the blast! Suppress’d— 
*tis heard again. [t comes in fitful gusts, heaving its 
sables, in which is wrapped up and concealed its 
awful form. A muttering, rumbling sound is heard 
and a tremulous motion agitates the ground. A 
forked light plays from point to point—and Jike darts 
or glittering spears it gleams and is gone. And 
then a roar, as of a supernatural voice, gathering 
ten thousand groans into one, peals slong the air, 
wakening * innumer.-us” echoes, to redouble and 
prolong its moan, hoarse, harsh, sullen; but now 
spent: Andallis hushed again. The cisterns ure 
now surcharged, and impatient to pour forth their 
fulness, the teeming clouds wreathed into many 
fantastic forms, melt as into one, and each one 
blending with the general volume, swells it to di- 
mensions heavier than the mass of air beneath it, 
and it bursts. The rain dashes as from buckets, 
and vast sheets of water make their way, and the 
rush becomes general; while mountain and vale 
are drenched with torrents, raving wildly along. 
Fire, enkindled by nature’s wonderous alchymy, 
unquenched by the waters of the flood, gleamsand 
blazes fiercely “from one end of the heaven to 
the other end of heaven,” and dazzling radiance, 
as in imitation of the solar ray, lights up the even. 
ing scene, and discloses to us the foliage of the 
forest, and the verdure of the meadow, the moun- 
tain passes, and the general landscape; which vol- 
ley after volley, as from the artillery of embattled 
legions, thunders in our ears—inimitable by all 
human art. Oh! the grandeur, the sublimity, 
the divinity of the display, when God * rideth upon 
the wings of the wind, and maketh the clouds the 
dust of His feet!” “His lightnings enlightened 
the world: the earth saw and shook.” The con- 
cussion of electric vapours strikes out their “ burn- 
ing coals,” which seem hurled along in splendid 
confusion, sportively twisted, or streaked, into 
lines, and angles of every various degree. Some 
spend their fury amid the clouds, and some find a 
lower aim, and shiver the furest’s growths, the 
lowly roof, or well stored granary. Amid the rage 
of elements, “what is man?” He feels his little- 
ness, and is humbled. His life then seems like the 
“vapour that appears for a little while, and then 
vanishes away.” One arrow froin the quiver of 
the Almighty, sped upon the wings of the tempest, 
in an instant takes his breath away. 


“Think O my soul, of that dread day, 
When this incensed God 

Shall rend the sky, and shake the sea, 
And fling [is wrath abroad !” 


There isa moral in a storm. It thunders in- 
struction and admonition in our ears It will have 
ahearing. It speaks to us from “ the excellent 
glory,” as it were, and not “ with man’s voice.” It 
seems ordained of God to keep the world in awe. 
It makes the wicked tremble. Even the inferior 
animals seem to betray almost a consciousness, in 
a storin, of the presence of the God of nature.— 
They cower beneath the terrific display. They 
fly from the glance of the lightning, and the bel- 
lowing of the thunder. And can man remain un- 
moved! No! at such times, all pay homage to 


the power supreme. The terror of the storm can 
quail the lion heart. Even Moses, the favourite 
of heaven, said, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” 
There is something in it to command all hearts 
into awe, and it is impious to deride the senti- 
ment. Yet there is something too to awaken a 


BYTERLAN. 


[hallowed pleasure in the scene,.."Po a heart at} For the Presbyierian, 
God, it conveys a inspiring THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. XI. 
In reviewin the ground. passed over in this.ex- 
= on fend the peuple of God may derive 


That rides upon the stormy sky, 
Aud manages the seas. 

This awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love; 

He shall send down his heavenly powers, 
To carry us above.” . 

I love the genial spring; its buds of promises, 
its beauteous flora, its May. | love brown sutumn : 
its full grown fruit, ite annual supplies of whole- 
some growths. I love chill winter; its fleecy 
mantle, icy pavements, bracing breath; but | love 
a fervid summer, in its turn; the more for the su- 
blimity of the storm; the careering of Omnipo- 
tence upon his car of cloud, passing before the eyes 
of mortals. J. M. 

For the Presbyterian, 
BIBLICAI, ERRORS. 

Mr. Editor—1 wish to call the attention of the 
religious public to a subject of some importance in 
this age of Bible printing and Bible circulation. | 
refer to the necessity of using very great care in 
collating different editions of the En lish transla- 
tion, to make them all tally, to a word, and to keep 
our excellent version free from all inaccuracies. 
| have observed a growing disregard to distin- 
guish the text from the addenda of our transla- 
tors, and the type is set in like characters, or 
Roman letters, even when Italics should be used, 
by which the sense is often obscured no little.— 

or example, in Hebrews ii. 9, at the end of the 
verse, the word man is added by the version, but 
should be in italics, as being no part of the text. 
A better word might have been supplied to express 
the idea intended—as the ward one or Son would 
have sustained the reasoning of the context, 
man is there, and not knowing the difference, 
unlearned or unobservant reader quotes it trium- 
phantly in proof of universal redemption ; but how 
shall he know any better that uses only the Eng- 
lish version, and then sees man in Roman letters, 
undistinguishable from the rest, as thus printed ? 

Ifa similar confusion in the print should take 
place, in cases of like kind, elsewhere, the sense 
might be utterly spoiled, as it is now by reading 
the italicised words, Ex. gr. in the passage in 
Matthew xx. 23. “To sit on my right hand and 
on my left, is not mine to give, but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Fath- 
er.” But the insertion of a single word in a 
strange character different from the rest of the 
text, is less carefully made than in cases when 
many words are added in italics, and it should be 
the more carefully regarded by the compositor as 
he sets the type, or the reader who revises the 
proof, on this very account. 

But I have noticed a more important error, and 
that in a stereotyped edition prepared in Philadel- 
phia, by J. Howe, published in Pittsburgh by H. 
Holdship & Son. J. B. Butler, Printer, A.D, 1831. 

You will find in the second chapter of Romans, 
at the 12th verse, that the word “ judged” is re- 
moved, and the word “justified,” placed in its 
room. The sentence reads, “ And as many as have 
sinned in the law shall be jusiitied by the law !” 
More palpable error could not be taught, in con- 
tradiction of all the Bible and of common sense. 
The law is here made to justify the sinner whom 
‘it will adjudge on the contrary to the reward due 
to his transgressions. But the printer alone is re- 
sponsible for the heresy—as all our Bibles besides 
will show. 

I think [ have noted other errors in some in- 
stances affecting the sense, but I cannot now recal 
them. Verbumsat. Let the editors of the Sacred 
Scriptures take the hint, and see to it that, when 
they give us the Holy Word, it be “ with the for- 
mer translations diligently compared and revised,” 

Neglect is attributable to foreign as well as 
American editors, and one of the above mentioned 
errors in the character used in the text is found in 
an Oxford edition, A. D. 1821, presented to me 
some years ago by the Amherstburg Bible Society, 
Upper Canada. I have no charge to make against 
the American Bible Society. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian, 
INDIAN POETRY. 

Mr. Editor—While in the west, a few months 
since, the following lines fell intomy hands. They 
were written by an Indian girl, named Maria 
Johnson. They are so beautifully simple, and 
breathe so much of the Spirit of Christianity, that 
they cannot fail to interest any one, upon whom 


the transforming power of the Gospel] has been ex- 
erted. They are at your disposal. “x ~— 


In the dark wood, no Indian nigh, 
Then me look Heaven and send up cry 
n my knees so low: 
That God on high, in shining place, 
See poor Indian with teary tace; 
The preacher tell me so. 
God send he angel take me care, 
He come Heself, He hear my prayer 
If inside heart do pray, 
He see me now, he know me here, 
He say poor Indian never fear, 
Me with you all the day. 
Then me love God with inside heart, 
He fight for me he take my part, 
He save my lile before; 
God love poor Indian in the wood, 
‘Then me love God and that be good ; 
-Me praise him evermore. 
From the London Record. 
THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES AND THE 
NEW ZEALAND LAND COMPANY. 

The Rev. John H. Bumby and the Rev. John 
Hobbs, Wesleyan missionaries, embarked at the 
Bay of Islands with twenty native youths who had 
been made captives in war, and who, during their 
residence at Mangungu, had been converted to 
Christianity. On the voyage along the eastern 
coast, these missionaries, with their converts, en- 
countered a heavy storm, after which they proceed- 
ed to Port Nicholson. From thence they crossed 
Cook’s Straits to Cloudy Bay and Quean Charlotte 
S und, in the Southern Ocean. In their long and 
tedious tour two important conclusions were drawn 
by these Reverend Gentlemen, and these were the 
moral and religious prostration of the people in these 
regions, The horrors of war mutually inflicted 
each upon the other by these savages are truly re- 
volting. Inone place the besieged party were 
driven to such extremities that they exchanged 
their children with each other, that they might be 
saved the pain of eating their own offspring. Yet 
there exists among them a desire fur Christian 
knowledge. A ferocious cannibal chief, laying his 
hand upon his stomach, and rubbing it, exclaimed 
“Tam hungry for a man—go kill mea slave.” 
The same individual has cried out, *“ If I had a mis- 
sionary I would give over fighting, and, with my 
people, would join him, and serve tis God.” On 
landing at Port Nicholas, some of the native youths 
whom Messrs, Bumby and Hobbs brought with them 
from Mangungu, instantly recognised their own 
friends and relatives; and after the excitement of 
congratulation had subsided, the missionaries were 
very cordially welcomed. Warepouni, the princi- 
pal chief, invited these missionaries to settle with 
him and his people; and as the chiefs and their 
followers expressed a similar wish, Mr. Bumby and 
Mr. Hobbs cunsented, and deemecPort Nicholas a 
suitable station for two missionaries. ‘They accord- 
ingly selected a site for the mission-houses. This 
fair prospect was, however, speedily overcast. From 
the accounts recently given by Colonel Wakefield, 
it appears to the Committee of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion, that the land purchased by Messrs. Bumby and 
Hobbs, not for themselves but for missionary pur- 
poses, has been repurchased for the New Zealand 
Land Company, although it had been “ tapued” 
and an earnest paid, which secured to the Wes- 
leyan body, according to New Zealand law and 
usage, the right of perpetual possession, on the pay- 
ment, at the stipulated time, of the remainder of 
the price. The land, with the mission-buildings 
erected upon it, has been taken possession of in the 
name of the New Zealand Land Company, and is 
to form part of the site of the first town proposed to 
be built, and systematic efforts have been made to 
defeat the objects of the mission. These proceed- 
ings by the New Zealand Land Company will meet 


lemergency requires, 


with resistance on the port of the Wesleyan Mis- | 
sionary Committee, who are resolved to act as the | 


a The great object which they kept in view, was to 


many important lessons of instruction, which ma 
be exceedingly useful in regard to the practical 
duties of life. Some of these, it is proposed to de- 
— and urge, in one or two closing numbers. 


1. While we rejoice in view of the present pros- 
perity of the Church, we ought to rejoice with 
trembling. This is, probably, the saie course, on 
all occasions, as long as we remain on this chang- 
ing scene. Though the people of God have the 
privilege of rejoicing at all times, yet as long as 
they dwell in a “ vale of tears,” they should never 
feel secure. Though there may be times when the 
enemy seems to have retired from the field, and all 
things appear quiet and serene, yet as long as the 
Church is in a militant state she has abundant rea- 
son to apprehend evil. And if we have been at all 
correct in recognizing “the signs of the times,” 
there is abundant reason that our joy in the present 
or be mingled with fear. 

hat the present aspect of the Church and the 
world presents just matter of rejoicing, has been 
admitted. It is undoubtedly true, that since the 
dawn of the Reformation, perhaps it might be said 
with propriety, since the days of primitive Christi- 
anity, the Church has not seen a period in which 
the system of divine truth and the nature of true 
religion have been so clearly and extensively de- 
veloped, or in which there has been so general, 
united, and extended efforts to spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel to the ends of the earth. The 
Reformation of the XVI. ne ye was indeed a 
glorious event. But the efforts of the Reformers, 
great and energetic as they were, by a sort of ne- 
cessity, were, confined to the pale of the Church, 


rescue as large a portion as possible of Christen- 
dom out of the power of the Man of Sin: and they 
had not time or opportunity to listen to the claims 
of the perishing heathen. And when the Reforma- 
tion had been established on a permanent basis, the 
Church of Christ, as if wearied with the mighty 
struggle, sat down, with one consent, to enjoy the 
victory which they had so nobly achieved. And 
thus almost three hundred years rolled away with- 
out any general effort to convert the world. 

It was not till the commencement of the present 
century, that this great work was seriously under- 
taken; and now, for the space of nearly 30 years, 
the efforts and the success of the Church in this 
glorious cause have been annually increasing. 

But’ we have seen that the most favourable 
tokens that characterize the present day have 
each a twofold aspect. While on the one side 
they appear bright and glorious, on the other they 
are dark and portentous. And if the aspect of these 
signs has not been mistaken in the present discus- 
sion, we have already seen the beginning of those 
evils, which the Church has reason to apprehend. 
Surely then, this is nota time to indulge in unmin- 
gled joy. While it is our duty to bless God for all 
the good he is bestowing on Zion, and our privi- 
lege to rejoice in the prosperity of the Redeemer’s 
cause, it is equally our duty and privilege to re- 
cognize the tokens of danger, and guard against 
the day of evil. 

2. Peculiar circumspection and care are neces- 
sary in the present day in the admission of persons 
to the privileges of the Church. The strength of 
the Church does not depend upon numbers. There 
is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or 
few.” A mere increase of numbers without piety, 
— devoted piety, is a dead weight on the 

hurch. Nay more; in the day of trial they be- 
come enemies in the midst of the camp. And if in 
a day, in which there are few or no external trials, 
it is difficult for real Christians to know them- 
selves, how much more for those who are disposed 
to think favourably of their own case. Having 
never been put to any severe test, they cannot be 
convinced by all the declarations of the divine 
word, that they are haters of God, and the enemies 
of righteousness. ‘There are multitudes no doubt 
who embrace a hope, and make a profession of god- 
liness, without ever being convinced of the deep 
plague of their own hearts. And yet if the word of 
God be true, if there is such a thing as a change of 
heart, in a word, if there is reality in religion, 
then no man who has not seen and felt himself to 
be a lost, undone, perishing sinner, can be con- 
sidered a real Christian. 

Again, it is even possible for those who have had 
some correct views of themselves to be deceived in 
regard to the real state of their hearts. There are 
many convinced of sin, who are never savingly 
converted to God. They may have grieved the 
Spirit, or been deluded by the grand adversary to 
embrace hope on a false foundation. Or all their 
anxieties and al] their subsequent joys may have 
been the result of mere sympathetic affections, un- 
accompanied with any real change in the moral 
disposition of the heart. Such instances of decep- 
tion might be detected in times of peculiar trial; 
but when not subjected to any such test, the de- 
luded souls may go through life and sink into the 
embrace of death with a lie in their right hand. I[t 
is very evident, therefore, that in such a day as 
this, there is great room for self-deception; and 
therefore the greatest circumspection and care are 
necessary to guard the Church from the intrusion\ 
of unworthy members. 

3. The importance of maintaining snd inculca- 
ting ~— doctrine as well as evangelical prac- 
‘tice. In such a day as this, the Church is peculiar- 
ly liable to remissness in this particular; and the 
very genius of the present age will lead the Church, 
if not constantly on her guard, to a dangerous de- 

ree of Jaxness in this important duty. Far be it 
rom me to become the advocate of that narrow 
minded bigotry, that would exclude from the pale 
of Christian communion, al] those whose faith and 
practice do not square, in every particular, with 
our opinions. But I confess I am equally afraid of 
the opposite extreme, which practically declares, 
that if is no matter what a man’s sentiments are, 
if he is only zealous in religion. The subjects of 
faith, which the Bible proposes, are not mere mat- 
ters of speculation, which a man may receive or 
reject with impunity. They are the truth of God, 
the established means of sanctification, and they 
can never be impugned or controverted, without 
its becoming the imperious duty of the Church “to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints.’ There may be union of exertion 
among all that call themselves Christians, in the 
promotion of those objects in which all are agreed ; 
but we can never expect to accomplish good by the 
sacrifice of truth. And in all cases of combined 
effort, we are to guard ogainst losing a deep sense 
of the importance of the distinctive and essential 
principles of the blessed Gospel. These are to be 
maintained, indeed, with prudence and Christian 
meekness, but with firmness and perseverance, at 
all hazards and at all times. 

4. The possibility that the fruits of charity may 
sometimes be misapplied or perverted is no reason 
why Christians should withhold their patronage 
from the cause of benevolence. There are those 
who seem willing to avai] themselves of any ex- 
cuse to withdraw their aid; and if they can now 
and then find an instance of the misapplication of 
or misuse of charity, they are ready to avail them- 
selves of it, as a standing excuse for doing nothing 
to promote the work of Christian benevolence. 
All the good that may have been accomplished 
passes for nothing—a single instance of failure, 
though it may have taken place without the least 
fault of the almoners of the Church’s bounty, is an 
unpardonable sin, which must be punished with the 
entire abandonment, on their part, of the cause of 
benevolence. 

On the same principle, we might neglect to do 
any thing, either fur our own benefit, or that of 
others. The Bible declares that the means of grace 
will prove “a savour of death” to some, while they 
are “a savour of life” to others. Shall we then 
abandon the institutions of the Gospel, with all the 
hopes of heaven, with which they are fraught, and 
voluntarily exclude ourselves and our families from 
the possibility of salvation? The fact is, there is 
nothing, however sacred or valuable, in this fallen 
world, but what, by the depravity of man, may be 
made the occasion of evil. But stil] God will sus 


ing evil, we never should move a finger while we 
remain in “ this present evil world.” But 

Well-intended and well-directed charity, what- 
ever may be its actual results, will never fail of its 
reward. God requires his people to be benevolent, 


Y|and to bestow their charities on those subjects 


which he approves; but he does not make them 
responsible for the results. They are to exercise 
the soundest discretion in regard to the objects of 
their charity, and to guard with vigilance against 
the misapplication of their gifts; but having done 
this, they will surely obtain their reward. Id 
the Lord, in his holy providence, see fit to al- 
low their charities to be prostituted, he will not 
hold them responsible for the sacrilege, nor di- 
minish the recompense which he has promised to 
the liberal. He will in his own time and way 

cause even “the wrath of man to praise him,” and 
rescue from the grasp of injustice, those treasures 
which have been consecrated to the upbuilding of 
his kingdom. But the review of this subject shows 

5. The impolicy of funding money, where it can 
possibly be avoided, for religious purposes, There 
are cases in which this course seems to be abso- 
lutely necessary. It would be extremely difficult, 
if not aboclanil impossible, to make our Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries dependent on the an- 
nual charities of the Christian public: and there- 
fore the founding of Professorships and Scholar- 
ships seems to be unavoidably necessary. But it is 
believed that the practice of funding money for 
pious uses, has been adopted in many cases, in 
which no such necessity exists. It has been a 
common thing in some parts of the land, for con- 
gregations or religious societies, to raise a fund 
whose income might in part or in whole sustain 
the institutions of the Gospel. And the result has 
been not only to diminish, in the public estimation, 
the value of those privileges which cost the people 
nothing, but also, in many cases, to occasion divi- 
sions and contentions vastly more disastrous than 
all the property could repay. 

It haa been and is still common for individuals, 
at their decease, to bequeath money to Missionary 
Societies, and other charitable institutions on the 
express condition, that the principal shall be pre- 
served entire, and the interest only be expended 
from year to year, in furtherance of the good 
cause. To this method there seems to be two solid 
objections. 

1. It needlessly exposes the whole sum to the 
risk of being perverted to the injury of that very 
cause which it is intended to subserve. ‘Though 
in the first instance, it may be committed to faith- 
ful hands, and be guarded by the most wise and 
exact moral regulations; yet, the experience of 
the world, and even of our own inlant country 
furnishes conclusive evidence, that the most ortho- 
dox creeds are no effectual! barrie» against the in- 
roads of the enemy. But if no such perversion 
should take plece, there is still another valid ob- 
jection to this practice, 

The money is more needed, at the present 
time, than it probably ever will be. The practice 
in question is evidently founded on, or at least in- 
volves the mistaken opinion, that the Church is as 
liberal now as she will be hereafter. But this is 
not the fact. We are fully warranted to expect 
that the spirit of benevolence which has begun to 
,operate, will continue to enlarge and extend itself, 
till it shall bear a strong resemblance to, if not ac- 
tually emulate the liberality of primitive times, 
We may now look back, with a sort of self-gratifi- 
cation, in comparing our works of benevolence with 
those of former ages, but we may be assured that 
our posterity will be able to discover a still wider 
contrast between their works and ours, What was 
generosity twenty years ago would be parsimony 
now ; and what is liberality now, will be absolute 
meanness fifty years hence. We should not, there- 
fore, act as if we believed that we are the most 
benevolent generation that will ever live, and that 
the cause of sacred charity will die with us, unless 
we make provision for its perpetuity. The very 
small progress which we have hitherto made, in 
the great work of evangelizing the world, should 
rebuke our stinted charities, and excite us not onl 
to enlarge them, but to make use of all our avail- 
able means to advance the glorious cause; relying 
on the Spirit of grace to induce succeeding gene- 
rations to supply our lack of service, and to accom- 
plish that work which we have scarcely com- 
menced. 

I therefore say to every living man, be liberal ; 
be more Jiberal every year of your life, in your 
donations to the various objects of Christian be- 
nevolence. Give all that you can give, that you 
may have the satisfaction of realizing some of the 
fruits of your Jabours before you die. But if, when 

ou arrive at that solemn hour, you shal! be consci- 
us, as eee will be, that you had not done 
all that you ought, and are then disposed to make 
your last est to this glorious cause, I beseech 
ou, give it om the express condition that it shall 
expended ag soon as may\be consistent with 
sound discretion, in aid of the object for which it is 
designed. Micatag. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The strange position of the Church of Scotland 
has at Jast assumed an importance in the public eye 
in some degree commensurate with its essential 
qualities and bearings. It being at length seen 
that it must operate not only with a very sensible 

ton the present balance of parties, but may 
fundamentally effect, if the contention continues, 
the question of Church Establishments altogether, 
thé question has been elaborately treated in the 
Times and other journals, and a growing disposi- 
tion appears to exist to adjust the question. 

The publication of Dr. Chalmers’ pamphlet, en- 
titled, What ought the Church and the people of 
Scotland to do now? has excited niuch attention, 
and infused new zeal into the controversy. We 
may probably present some extracts from it to our 
readers, In the meantime, w&%hake the following 
brief observations on the gener&l question. 

1, The extreme value ot the Church of Scotland 
as a national Establishment has been universally 
acknowledged. It is growing, and not diminishing 
in efficiency. Surely its national usefulness, not 
to say its national existence, ought not to be lightly 
tampered with—ought not to be put in jeopardy 
except in a case of clear necessity. 

2. There is no question of principle, but only 
one of degree, in the subject matter of difference, 
in relation to patronage, between the Church on 
the one hand, and Lord Aberdeen and the Conser- 
vative body on the other. Both parties are agreed 
that patronage is limited and restricted under ex- 
isting statute law. Lord Aberdeen’sa Bill limited 
and restricted it in the most palpable manner, and 
his lordship continually intimated that his Bill did 
not introduce new law, but was declaratory of sub- 
sisting statutes. The difference between the two 
parties was simply this, that Lord Aberdeen would 
not go quite so far as the Church asserts to be in- 
dispensable for her spiritual independency and effi- 
ciency. The Church say, that by statute she is 
declared to be supreme in spiritual matters, while 
she assumes no power whatever in secular things: 
that it is therefore necessary, upon her finding and 
pronouncing that any arrangement, whether pro- 
posed by a patron or any one else, is inconsistent 
with the spiritual good of the people, that this her 
sentence should take effect; while Lord Aberdeen 
introduced certain clauses whose practical effect 
was to give an appeal from the ecelesiastical to the 
civil courts, and make the latter the ultimate judge 
in spiritual things. ‘This arrangement the leaders 
of the Church say they cannot conscientiously 
agree to: that at no period of the history of the 
Church of Scotland has this appeal from the eccle- 
siastical to the civil power, in spiritual things, been 
admitted by theahurch: that with them it 1s not 
a matter of expediency, but of principle; and they 
are men who, from their long tried character and 
established reputation, are as much entitled to 
belief and consideration as any body of men in the 
kingdom. 

3. Dr. Chalmers now recommends that the Veto 
Law should be abrogated by the Church. This 
recommendation has occasioned a great triumph on 
the part of the Church’s opponents. But it affords 
ie little occasion for it. Many of our readers 
will remember that it is the course which we 
strenuously and repeatedly recommended previous 


tain his own cause, and in his own mysterious ways, 
bring about the accomplishment of his own pur- 
pores, and the completion of his own benevolent | 
work. If then, we should wait till we had mine 


| that our efforts would do good, without any attend- 


to the meeting of the Jast General Assembly, and 
possibly Dr. Chalmers and others may now think 
it might have been better had it been adopted at 
that time. But what is the Veto law? It is merely 
one mode by which the principle of non-inirusion 
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may be secured. It is the principle for which the 
Charch ig solicitous; not 


equally effi- 
expediency, .ig which nothing vital or essentially 


’ periodicals, that if the Church abrogates the 
‘Veto law,, she cannot, according to. the principles 
of common justice, punish the men whose crime 
in“having respect to the declaration of 
the. law by the civil courts as bearing on that en- 
actment of the Church. But this was but a small 
of their crime, and if this doctrine is to 
| the Church may as well dissolve iteelf 
“at once, her ecclesiastical] authority is gone. 
What has the Court of Session done in this case ! 
At not‘ouly directed these men to take the presen- 
tee on trials for ordination, but it hae affected to 
take off their suspoosion from the office of the 
ministry and the administration of the sacraments 
‘by the Church, and has prohibited the Church 
from preaching the Gospel end administering the 
gacraments in their parishes! The Judges might 
with equal propriety, according to their legitimate 
‘powers, have reaolved to preach the Gospel and ad- 
the sacraments themselves, These acts 
are an intrusion on their part into eacred things, 
‘from which they are expressly excluded by sta- 
tute, or, touse the words of their more enlighten. 
ed predecessors in office; with which “ they have 
‘Rothing: to do;” and yet all such dicta as this 
‘must be bowed to by Church, and she cannot 
enforce her independent ecclesiastical authority, 
against her clerical members, ifshe is encountered 
-by.such.aentences as these!! The Court of Ses- 
gion dizected to take the presentee on trials; the 
Church enjoined them to suspend all proceedings 
-in the case; what evil consequences would have 
followed obedience to the Church? None. The 
Church wished to suspend all such cases—to pre- 
‘vent a collision between the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal courte till their opposite judgments were ad- 
justed, as they aaa “8 they would be, by a legisla- 
tive enactment. tno; these contumacious men 
would not pause, They heard the authoritative 
voice of the Chorch, which alone had conferred 
on them the powers which they proposed to exer- 
cise, commanding them to cease from using the 
powers she had so conferred upon them; but .they 
would not Jisten. And they remain contumacious 
to the present hour, They are at this day preach- 
ing, and administering the sacraments, when the 
Church which conferred upon them the power to 
do so, has withdrawn that power! Js not this an 
ecclesiastical crime, and spiritual misdemeanour of 
the highest magnitude? If it were permitted, 
under whatever pretext, it were “ confusion worse 
confounded.” If these men remain contumacious, 
‘they must be deposed from the sacred office, the 
powers of which they are now exercising without 
authority; in any case they must be punished for 
this infraction on al Christian order and propriety; 
and that they will be so dealt with by the Church, 
whoever acquiesces and whoever opposes, we have 
no question whatever.—London Record. — 


: From the London Morning Herald. 
EXPULSION OF THE WESLEYAN MISSION. 
ARIES FROM CADIZ. 


. The spirit of Popery seeks darkness and seclu- 
sion, and monasteries have necessarily become the 
haunts of the gloomy priesthood ; daylight and dis- 
cussion rend the veil from off the mockery of her 
Moloch worship. The energetic ardour and the 
hearty zeal of the Wesleyan missionaries selected 


for the spiritual regeneration of prostrate and priest- | Bog 


ridden Spain, required the posse comitatus of Cadiz 
for their suppression, and the! Bishop of Cadiz (Fray 
Domingo) addressed the following curious pastoral! 
letter to the Alcades Constitutional of that city: 
“ Although for some time past I have devoured 
in silence the test sorrows at seeing establisli- 
ed, publicly in this religious and loyal city, a chain 
of lies, error, and doctrine, to that which 
the only true Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church teaches, and which the Spaniards, ever 
since they embraced it, have professed without in- 
terraption, and without any mixture of heresies 
condemned by the holy Church, and, in fulfilment 
of my sacred ministry, [ have endeavoured to pre- 
vent this foul stream of discord from spreading 
abroad, by calling from the pulpit, and by taking 
such measures as have been within my reach, and 
have been suggested by my desire to preserve my 
sheep from the poisonous pastures, to which, under 
the cloak and colour of piety and religion, a for- 
eigner, without any commission from God or man, 
has attempted to lead them—has intruded into the 
fold, not by the door, but over the fence, to destroy, 
to slay, but not to save the flock. It has given me 
great consolation to see my holy and right inten- 
tions supported by an able pen, which in the peri- 
odical called the Times (!!!), has declaimed against 
‘that scandalous event, and manifested to all, and 
particularly to the public authorities, their obliga- 
tion to suffocate in its beginning that school of 
pestilence so contrary to our laws and the Consti- 
tution to which we have so solemnly sworn. | 
need not report what has been said so opportunely, 
and with so much energy and reason, by the au- 
thor of the article remitted to the editor of the said 
periodical on this subject, and I only add my own 
voice to his, in order to support it, assuring your 
worships that the foreign master who has set up as 
apostle of the Spaniards, to announce to them a 
new Gospel, and to induce them to change their 
religion, is a Methodist, or an individual of one of 
the innumerable sects proceeding from Protestant- 
ism, and whoalso has undertaken to reform—that 
that which he teaches is an implacable hatred to 
all the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, its visi- 
ble head, the general councils that therewith re- 
present it, and have represented it ever since its 
Divine Author established it, unto this day ; hatred 
to the most august sacrament of the altar, which 
he denies with impudence; hatred to the confes- 
sion of sins, and authority to pardon them in the 
name of Jesus Christ; hatred to the indulgences 
and to the pious relics, in one word, liatred to the 
external worship which we render to God, with 
the rights and ceremonies prescribed by the 
Church. All this is contained in an elementary 
book of the sect’ which lies before us, and exposed 
fur sale to any who will purchase, and which ought 
to be seized by the authorities, in fulfilment of that 
which is commanded by her Majesty; being a 
book printed in Spanish, out of the kingdom, in 
Gibraltar, entitled £ssays on the Divine Authority 
of the New Testament, by David ue, transla- 
ted from the English by Doctor Don Jose Munos 
‘de Stomayor. Besides the eacred Bible, translated 
into Spanish without any note of Catholic author, 
and therefore prohibited not only by the Church, 
but by Her Majesty, and commanded by the Gov- 
ernment to be seized. This is all the instruction 
‘the false prophet’ gives—instruction derived not 
from the Bible, but from his own whim and ca- 
price; for that gentleman, as well as those of his 
sect, consider themselves to be ‘ inspired’ by God, 
and so there is no nonsense they do not believe to 
be ‘revealed truth,’ although they contradict one 
another. What will follow from this? A chaos, a 
confusion, converting the Divine W ord contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, in the sense which the 
holy Church has given and gives to them, with the 
consent of Catholic interpreters, and of holy Fa- 
thera and doctors, into heresies, errors, and doc- 
trines anathematized by the same holy Church, and 
consequently, banishing the true religion from 
ainong the faithful, as it is impossible that it can 
exist without an infallible authority that shall re- 
strain the caprices and arbitrariety of men—an au- 
thority which Jesus Christ established, and to 
which he promised his assistance until the con- 
summation of the ages, in order that they might 
not be deceived, nor deceive, in matters of faith, 
doctrine, morality, and discipline in general. It 
ie urgent, then, your worships, without losing 
a moment, in conformity with that which 1s 
contained in our Jaws, and which ‘ the Constitution 
preecribes,” to furbid that heretic to extend his sect 
and false doctrines, which will inevitably lead us, 
if a remedy be not applied, into a religious war, 
more terrible than the civil war which devours us. 
If, which God forbid, there should break out a con- 
tagious disease, which should, from one tnoment to 
another put an end to the life of the inhabitants 
of Cadiz, instantly and without heeding any ob- 
stacle all means would be employed to restrain 


for apple well being of its worthy inhabi- 


‘was known here one of the royal carriages and the 
‘King’s physician were sent to meet him at Kaya, 


its raveges. Buta more terrible disease, and of 
more feartul | is the school of the Me- 
thodists, Then there can be no doubt as to the 
means of putting an.end to it. Condemn to a per- 
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means be found for enlarging it to Reading, and thus 
secuting that trade, inetead of standing by to sec it 
merchants of Maryland. 

Noatu Baancn Canat.—The* Berwick Sentinel of 


petual silence, in matters.of religion, that auda- 
cious man, that disturber of the tranquillity, which, 
by the mercy of God, Cadiz enjoye. Its bishop 
supplicates your worship to do this, and expects, 
from zeal for the religion of our fathers, and 


tants who bave chosen you by their suffrages fur 
the elevated office which you discharge, that you 


Thursday says: ~ The water will be let into this canal, 
we understand, about the Ist of October. The Lock 
of Messrs. Burke & Williams at this place is nearly 
completed, and is said to be built in a substantial and 
workman-like manner. Mr Williams descrves praise 
for his unremitting energy in pushing the work for- 
ward to completion. 

A Pain.—Abiel Cheney and Prudence 
Penfield were born in the town of Chatham, then in- 


will ly a prompt remedy.” Their worships 
did ae the prompt remedy, in obedience to the 
of their pastor, and expelled 
Rev. Messrs. Rule and Lyon, from Cadiz. It 
is said to be the intention of the London Miseion- 
ary Committee shortly to beard the lion in his 
den, by sending a missionary to the Imperial City 
—to itself. 


PROFESSOR MULLER. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. G. Finlay, to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Locke, dated Athens, August 8 :— 
“The subject on which I proposed writing was 
the melancholy death of Professor Muller, of Got- 
tingen. He died here on Saturday (Ist inst.), in 
the afternoon. He was taken ill some days before, 
at Delphi, where he exposed himself very much to 
the sun, copying inscriptions for hours together, 
during the heat of the day. He had made an ex- 
cavation alung the polygonal well, which support- 
ed the basement of the great temple, by which he 
had discovered a numbor of new and long inscrip- 
tions. lle likewise discovered some subterraneous 
chambers under the site of the Temple, but he was 
unable to extend his excavations, as they were un- 
der the houses of the peasants. When his illness 


a khan below Gyphtokastron (Oenoe) and he was 
conveyed here on Friday last, but in a state which 
rendered his recovery hopeless. M. Curtius, who 
accompanied him, with Dr. Schoell, of Berlin, tells 
me that the foundation of his illness was laid by 
his over exerting himself at Athens, in copyin 

the modern plan of Athens by the architects. i 
however, spent a night with him and his party at 
Rhamnus, where we slept in the open air, and 
parted with him the next day at Grammatike, when 
he appeared in perfect health and high spirits. 
‘The foundation of the mortal disease seeins to have 
been laid either at Orchomenos, where he slept 
out in a region of malaria, or by his great exertions 
at Delphi. As nobody can appreciate the loss 
the literary world has sustained as well as you, | 
shall not say a word on that subject, but I cannot 
recollect his amiable personal qualities, and the 
care with which he made his profound learning 
available in social intercourse, without deep regret. 
On his return I expected him to pry Liosea a visit, 
and to examine the topography of Diacria; he is 
now buried on the summit of the little hill above 
theacademy. This was the idea of the Council of 
the Athenian University. He had intended on his 
return to Germany commencing his great work on 
the general history of Greece, which was to have 
been preceded by a topographical description of 
the country by M. Curtis, for which Miller would 
have constructed the maps and given his aid. He 
had already made many curious discoveries and ob- 
servations, which it is to be hoped will be given b 

Schoell or Curtius in an account of their Journey.” 

London Record. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Mormons.—The Quincy Whig states that Gov. 
has agreed to comply with the requisition of 
Gov. Carlin, of Illinois, for the delivery of the persons 
concerned in outrages upon certain Mormon citizens 
of Illinois, at Tully. And that in like manner, Gov. 
Boggs has demanded, and Gov. Carlin has agreed to 
deliver up, Joseph Smith, Jr. and Sidney Rigdon, as 
run-away criminals from Missouri. 


Navat.—A letter from an officer on board the U. S. 
ship Cyane, states that when that vessel was last at 
Athens, a Greek vessel was upset, and immediately 
went down, but a number of the crew were rescued 
froM a watery grave through the active exertions of a 
boat’s crew from the Cyane. A _ boatswain’s mate 
named Marsh, brought up one of the Greeks, from the 
bottom, in nearly ten fathoms water, bgt he could not 
be resuscitated. Such conduct merits commendation 
and should be made known. 


Loncevity.—Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, the oldest sur- 
viving graduate of Yale College, and probably the 
oldest divine in the United States, died on Wednesday 
last, at Franklin, (Mass.) in the 96th year of his age. 


Destructive Stormu.—A most destructive storm oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of Rome, Oneida county, 
(N. Y.) on the evening of Monday, the 14th ult. The 
Sentinel of that place gives a list of seven barns des. 
troyed by lightning, and one injured, most of them 
richly stored with produce; and says, “We have 
heard of several other fires from the same cause on the 
same evening, but not sufficiently in detail to enable 
us to speak of them.” Nine calves, some cows and 
other stock were killed. The dwelling house of Se- 
bastian Loomis, of Lee, was also burned the same 
afternvon ; the origin of the fire not stated. It is said 
that there was but one or two trifling insurances on 
all the above property. 


Tue Growtt or Missourt.—Some idca may be 
formed of the rapidity with which our State is popula- 
ting by looking at the increased vote of the State in 
the last cight years. In 1832 the candidates for Gover- 
nor, Bull and Dunklin, only received seventeen thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-Six votes. In 1836 Boggs 
and Ashley received twenty-seven thousand three-hun- 
dred and seventy-two votes, and in the present year 
the vote for Reynolds and Clark is nearly filly two 
thousand showing an increase of about thirty-four thou- 
sand five hundred votes in the last eight years. If 
our population has increased in the same ratio as our 
votes, the next apportionment will give us seven or 
eight representatives in Congress. At present we 
have but two.—St. Louis Bulletin. 


From Fioripa.—We learn from the Apalachicola 
Advertiser of the 12th inst., that on the 4th the United 
States Dragoons under Captain Beal, surprised and 
attacked a party of about thirty Indians, on the Wacas- 
sassi river, and succeeded in capturing Hola-too-Chee, 
a sub-chief of the Micasukies ; Hosan-Hadjo, or Craggy 
Moss; Holan.Te-Mathla Chee, and No-Cos Cilla or 
Bear's Foot. ‘I'he others fled tothe hammocks. On 
the 7th inst. the house of Mr. James Dorsey, about two 
miles from Chattahoochee, was plundered and burnt by 
the Indians; the occupants had previvusly fled. 


ArmospHEricaL PHenomenon.—A meteor of a most 
brilliant nature was observed to fall from the heavens 
by many of the inhabitants of St. Johns, about the 
hour of half-past six on Thursday evening. ‘lo the 
eye of the spectator, it presented the appearance of an 
exploded rocket at a very great elevation, aid its bril- 
liancy was of the most dazzliug whiteness, reseinbling 
globes of molten silver, bleached as it were to a Drum- 
mond-light intensity. What renders this phenomenon 
the more remarkable is the circumstance of its being still 
broad daylight at the time this aerolite exploded, and 
therenot being any cloud visible near it. Nu noise accoin- 
panied, nor did any wind blow either before or after 
its explosion, precluding therefore all idea of account- 
ing for this striking meteor by supposing it to origi- 
nate in atmospherical electricity.—Montreal Herald. 

Frour.—The New York Express says that the 
prospect of a successful harvest in England, has had a 
very important influence upon our great staple, Flour. 
The price has fallen to $4.75, nearly half a dollar be- 
low the point it stood at four weeks since; then there 
was an active demand, now, even at the present reduc. 
tion, there is but little wanted. The consequence is, 
that freights have fallen to the lowest point, and even 
at present low rates, it is difficult to fill up the regular 
packets. 

Cuicaco.—The plank and ‘timber that protected the 
front of Chicago, has been washed away by the rising 
and roughness of Lake Michigan ‘The American, of 
that place, under date of the 19th ult., says, every wave 
does more or less damage. Within the last three days 
more than one thousand dollars worth of property has 
been washed away. 


Pirrssurcu.—The population of Pittsburgh, includ 
ing dependent villages in the vicinity, is Computed at 
60,000. ‘The annual amount of manufactures and 
mechanical productions, about 12,000,000 dollars ; sales 
of merchandize about 13,000,000. 


Union Canat.—The Harrisburg Reporter of Friday 
says—We leara with pleasure that the Union Canal 
company has commenced widening locks, &c., on its 
branch from Pine-grove to the Water House, with a 
view of enlarging the navigation to Middictown next 
year, to accommodate the coal trade of the Swatura 


cluding the present city of Middletown, in Connecticut, 
within twelve days of each other, in June 1754, The 
were married in Apri! 1772, and their first child was 
born in July 1773. ‘They are now living, aged over 
eighty six, in thecity of New York, in health, and cheer- 
ful possession of their faculties, he never having been 
sick in his life, excepting what he supposed the effect of 
strains and bard work asa ship-carpenter, and she 
complaing of rheumatism occasionally. They have 
lived together, man and wife, over sixty eight years ! 
and furnished a case of longevity to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel.—N. Y. American. 


Daeavrut Accipent.—A few evenings since, says 
the Mercer, Penn., Luminary, Mr. John Douglase, of 
New Bedford, in Mercer county, was married to a 
young lady, a daughter of Mr Hyde, of Vernon, Ohio ; 
and on the following afternoon, jast before leaving for 
this place, his brother in-law asked Mr. D. to look at 
a young horse he had purchased, and while leading it to- 
wards the house, with a halter round its neck, his wife 
came out, and remarked that she could ride it. He 
took hold of her, as though he was going to put her on 
ite back, at which it took fright; and running close by 
another horse, the latter kicked him on the back, which 
knocked him down; and the halter became fastened 
round his hand, he was drawn over a pile of wood, and 
then for the distance of fifteen or twenty rods, the 
horse at full speed, until they reached the cross feuce, 
when the side of his head struck the corner of a panel 
of the fence, fracturing his skull in a most shocking 
manner; and striking with such force, as to move the 
rails several feet, and the sudden halt throwing the 
horse flat upon the ground. His leg was also broken 
and dreadfully mangled, either when he struck the 
fence, or by coming in contact with something on 
the way. r. Douglass lingered until Saturday, 
morning, at times showing signs of sensibility, and 
occasionally uttcring a few words—when hie expired. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Great Western arrived at New York 
on Sunday afternoon the 27th ult. and brings London 
and Liverpool papers to the llth, and Bristol to the 
12th of September. . 

The Great Western brings out a valuable freight, and 
fifty-four passengers—among them, Mr. Jaudon, agent 
of the United States Bank, who brings with him near- 
ly $500,000 in gold, for the Bank. One of the passen- 
gers, Mr. A. McLean, died of congestion of the brain, 
on the 2lst September.—His body was brouglit to 
New York. 

The cotton market at Liverpool at the latest dates 
was dull but steady. The prices of flour and grain 
had slightly improved, and the duty on wheat had ad- 
vanced to 6s. 8d. per quarter—having been as low as 
2s. 8d., at which a very large quantity of foreign wheat 
was taken out of bond. 

The prospects for an abundant harvest continue fa- 
vourable, 

The London Courier of Sept. 11, says : Our accounts 
from the continent are of a more pacific tenor this 
morning, and especially those from Belgium, which 
express a confident opinion in the maintenance of 
peace and cite in support of the view taken, the fact of 
orders having been issued from head-quarters to allow 
of the prolongation of the leaves of absence granted to 
different officers and privates, where such is desired, 
or shown to be necessary. 

The recent news from China does not appear to 
have operated injuriously on the tea market, the pub- 
lic sales now in progress going off steadily, and at 
prices fully equal to those realized at the the last auc- 
tions. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


One consequence appears to have followed the tem- 
perance exertions of Father Mathew in Ireland, which 
|is not particularly gratifying to the powers that be— 
and that isa great want of success in recruiting for 
the army. The Sligo Champion mentions the total 
failure of a recruiting party in that city, which had not 
succeeded in catching a single recruit, and one of the 
sergents, an old experienced hand, ascribed this fact 
solely to the prevalent temperance. But it woutd seem 
that Mr. O’Connell is more fortunate in Ais recruiting. 
Nine handred and fifty three dhatters had already 
joined the Dublin Repeal Society, each with twenty 
assuciates—the enrolments of twenty constituting a 
membership—and the funds subscribed amounted to 
abont £150 per week. 

The following extract from one of Mr. O’Connell’s 
late speeches, perhaps throws some light upon his plans 
and expectations. 

“I may be told, to be sure, that England will not con- 
sent to repeal, and that she will rather go to war with 
us than let us have our wishes. Whether England 
wishes to do so or not, we are determined not to go to 
war with her. The Americans carried their revolu- 
tion—for it deserves the name of one—by not violating 
uny law. They remained perfectly quict until they 
saw their sons slaughtered and their families destroyed 
before their eyes ; and when such a state of things was 
introduced they then resorted to their arms for pro- 
tection—(cheers.) There are 80,000 Irishmen in Man. 
chester. There are 90,000 Irishmen in Liverpool, and 
there are upward of 200,000 Irishmen in London. 
There is not a town or city throughout the lard that 
has not multitudinous masses of vur fellow countrymen, 
who are all ready to assist and support one another ; 
and if the homesteads and the villayes of Ireland were 
exposed to the destruction of a riotous soldiery—if for 
instance, the Russian despot lent his troops to England 
for the purpose of putting down the popular movement 
in Ireland—if such a state of things occurred in this 
country, who shall tell ne what frightful revenge might 
not be taken by our fellow citizens in England for the 
persecution of their friends on this side of the water, 
and in what fearful manner her proudest cities might 
be made to suffer for her cruelty to Ireland ?” 

The Royal Nursery.—Upward of a hundred work- 
men are actively employed in the left wing of Buck- 
ingham Palace, preparing a suite of rooms for the 
royal nursery. ‘The splendid drawing room, break- 
fast-room, luncheon room, wardrobe of Prince Albert, 
are appropriated to this all important purpose. ‘The 
suite of apartments of which the above forin a part 
were fitted up but.a short time ago in a most costly 
and beautiful style for the reception of the prince; but 
the ruthless implements of the artisan,“ who weighs 
not matters such as these,” are crashing away through 
ornamental ceiling, gilded festoons, and papers of the 
most varied beauty and richness, for the accommoda- 
tion of the expected little stranger. 


FRANCE. 


We had, by the last arrival, intelligence of popu- 
lar commotions in Paris—more, however, in the na- 
ture of strikes fur wages than of political movements, 
and these appear to have continued and augmented 
until they assumed a character somewhat alarming. 
The trades chiefly engaged were the tailors, carpen- 
ters, and smiths, who all struck work at tle same 
time, and appeared in masscs on the boulevards and 
public streets. On the morning of Septeinber 2d, an 
ordinance was published, prohibiting such meetings, 
and other preca utions against disturbance were adopt- 
ed. The ordinance appeared just in time to prevent 
a meeting of twenty thousand on the plains of Mon- 
ceau, for which arrangements were in progress, and 
which would probably have been attended with grave 
consequences. 

Subsequently the strike was joined by the masons, 
and becaine almost universal. The garrison was under 
arms in the barracks on the 2d and 3d, and the garde 
municipale had orders to compel obedience tu the ordi- 
nance against assembling, if necessary, at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Reports of all kinds were in circulation in the 
French capital. According to one account, a plot was 
formed for delivering Louis Napoleon from the Con- 
ciergerie; another said that Russian ugents were dis- 
tributing gold for the purpose of creating a revolu- 
tion; and a third declared that Lord Palmerston was 
engaged in the same laudable purpose, with the hope 
of embarrassing the Government and turning its at- 
tention from the East. At one moment serious appre- 
hensions were excited, as the stone masons and bakers 
struck, and large gangs carried off by force the men 
from the factories of the different railroads, but these 
alarms were subdued, as it was seen that the work- 
men were not armed, and that they passed the time in 
lounging and talking with each other. ‘Trvops were 
brought from the environs of Paris by steamers, and 
cavalry was called from the camp at Fontainebleau. 
Strong detachments were constantly paraded in the 
streets, the posts were all doubled, and s» much mili- 
tary demonstration made, as proved that the Govern- 
ment was determined not to be trifled with. 


region. ‘This is probably as much as the exhausted 
means of the <a will permit it to execute. If 
however, the city of Pl 


the West, and the Susquchanna valley, she will sce that 


On the 7th, appearances were quite formidable. | 


of Ville Juive and Chatillon, and a large body occu- 


pied the Faubourg St. Antoine, where they attempted’ 


to form barricades, but were quickly dispersed by a 
squadron of the municipal guard. ‘The national guard 
beat toarms, aad the of the line were paraded on 
the boulevards, A regiment of cavalry and another 
of infantry were stationed near the Tuileries, and 
pieces of cannon were planted on the quays. The 
workinen assembled in Faubourg St. Antoine had 
ho weapons, not even sticks. No riot occurred, und by 
eight o’clock in the evening, the crowds had peaceably 
dispersed. The following is the official account of the 
day’s proceedings, from the Moniteur Parisien. 
“This day, Monday, a day ordinarily assigned to 
pleasure by the Parisian operatives, the cessation of 
work continues; some streets of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, and of the Faubourg St. Marceau were filled 


Y| with masses of idle labourers, the meeting of whom 


excited the uneasiness of the population. Toward 
one o’clock, it was said that a barricade had just been 
erected in the Faubourg St. Antoine; for a moment 
there was reason to believe that a collision was imail- 
nent. Immediately, on the orders of Marshal Gerard, 
and according to a previously arranged plan, the city 
of Paris was covered with national guard, troops of 
the line, &c., the distribution of whom, carefully cal- 
culated, rendered any emeute impossible ; or, at least, 
to insure its immediate suppression. No serious dis- 
order has taken place. ‘I'he barricades were destroy- 
ed without opposition. The Government has reason 
to believe that order will not be disturbed. The groupe 
which attempted to raise the barricade, and which did 
not seem to belong to the operatives, took the direction, 
after having been dispersed, of St. Marde and Vin- 
cennes. Strong detachments of military followed 
them.” 

At the date of the latest advices, the assemblages of 
workmen had ceased, and tranquility was restored. 
These movements do not appear to have had any po- 
litical motive or tendency. Many of the workmen 
had returned to their duty. 


SPAIN. 

Intelligence was received at Paris on the 5th of 
September, that an insurrection had broken out at 
Madrid, consequent upun the furmation of a new min. 
istry. On the arrival at Madrid, of the royal decree 
constituting this ministry, the municipality declared 
itself in permanence, and the national militia took up 
aris. ‘I'he captain general, Aldama, was fired at, his 
horse killed, and his aid wounded. He took up a po- 
sition at the Retiro, with two battalions, a squadron, 
and some picces of artillery. This was on the Ist 
inst. On the 7th, the telegraph announced at Paris 
that two regiments of the line had gone over to the 
national guard. It was expected that the Queen Re- 
gent would leave Valencia for the capital on the 5th 
instant, accompanied by two strong divisions under 
O'Donnell and Diego on. The municipal govera- 
ment of Madrid was in open rebellion against the 
royal authority. ‘The municipality of Barcelona had 
joined that of Madrid. ‘The captain general Aldama 
left Madrid on the 2d, for Alcala. The Queen had ap- 
pointed Liego Leon to succeed him. ‘The provisional 
government had for its president Ferrer, one of the 
ministry, and Rodil for its captain general. All was 
tranquil at the capital on the 4th, the provisional gov- 
ernment maintaining its authority. 


PORTUGAL. 


Advices from Lisbon of August 3lst, state that 
another emeute, or attempt at insurrection, had broken 
out at Castello Branco, where the 6th regiment of in- 
fantry have revolted and proclaimed the constitution 
of 1822. ‘Troops that could be depended on were im- 
mediately despatched to the place. It was reported 
that the 9th and 13th regiments also had revolted, and 
that disaffection prevailed among the trvuops generally. 
The treaty of commerce between Portugal and the 
United States, had at length been officially concluded, 
but was yet to be laid befure the Cortes. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


Telegraphic despatches were published in Paris on 
the 6th ult., announcing the commencement of opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria by the English fleet. On 
the 14th of August, Commodore Napier summoned 
the Egyptian authorities to evacuate that province, 
but they had not budged on the 24th. On the 27th, 
Admiral! Stoptord was before Alexandria with three 
sail of the line, a frigate, and two steamers; there 
were in company two Austrian frigates and a corvette. 
Syria was tranquil. Commodore Napier had circa- 
lated many proclamations, but they produced no effect. 
The time allowed the Pacha would expire on the 8th 
September. His definite answer was expected to reach 
London and Paris on the 19th or 20th. 

Despatches from Abbas Pacha, the governor of Bey- 
rout, were received by Mehemet Ali on the 19th of 
August, informing him of the arrival of Commodore 
Napier, and his command to evacuate the place. Me- 
hemet émmediately sent back orders to the governor 
on no account to give up the town, and if he was at- 
tacked, to defend himself to the utmost. The garrison 
of Beyrout is stated to be 20,000 men. Commodore 
Napier is said to have stopped two Egyptian trans- 
ports, going into Beyrout—one having ammunition on 
board, and the other provisions; alsoan Eyyptian brig 
of war with despatches. 

Thesarrival of the “ ultimatum,” at Riexandria, on 
the Ilth of August, created no little stir among the 
foreign mercantile residents, particularly the English. 
On the next day, the British residents were called to- 
gether by Her Majesty’s consul, and a circular from 
Col. Hodges, the consul general, was read to them, in- 
timating doubts of the continuance of friendly rela. 
tions, and recommending them to “ limit their credits, 
arrange their affairs without loss of time, and remain 
generally on their guard.” 

‘The general nature of this advice was little satisfac. 
tory to the merchants, and on the 13th they held a 
meeting at which resolutions were adopted, setting 
forth the extent and condition of their affairs in Egypt, 
and respectfuly urging more definite information, and 
especially on these points :—whether it would proba- 
bly be necessary for them to leave the country :—whe. 
ther timely notice of such necessity would be given, 
should it arise—whether an immediate removal of 
British property was advisable—and whether timely 
notice for such removal would be given. The answer 
of the consul-general, given on the 14th, was little 
more than a repetition of his former notice. 

The following letters give the latest information 
from Egypt and Syria. 7 

Beyrout, Aug. 2).—Four English men of war, a fri- 
gate and a steamer, under the command of Commo. 
dore Napier, escorting several transports, with 5000 
Albanians on board, appeared in our road on the 14th. 
As svon as they had cast anchor they took up a posi- 
tion within gan shot of the town. 

The English consul instantly entered into commu- 
nication with the commander of the British division; 
he did his utmost to frighten the inhabitants, and 
make them believe that the danger was imminent; in 
consequence it was soon asserted that the town was 
going to be bombarded. ‘I'he consul sent his lady 
and household on board an English man of war, and 
the alarmed inhabitants fied in the greatest disorder, 
carrying with them their most valuable effects. 

On the same day Commodore Napier wrote to the 
English consul, to inform him that he was going to de- 
inand the town to be surrendered to him, as weil as all 
the ‘Turkish troops, and that the arms should be restor- 
ed to the Mountain. He begged him to make this 
known to the other consuls, in order that they might 
tuke proper measures. 

Soliman Pacha replied to the commodore’s sum- 
mons that he would rather burn al! the towns in Syria 
than give up an inch of ground; and that the admiral 
might bombard Beyrout as soon as he pleased. Jt was 
therefore expected that the high sounding menaces 
would be executed; but it turned out to be pure bom- 
bast on the part of the Commodore, in the hope of in- 
timidating Soliman Pacha. 

Ibraham Pacha, on hearing of the appearance of the 
English off Beyrout, leit Malatia and came, with 15,000 
men, to Zihlé, distant but a few hours from Beyrout. 
In announcing his departure trom the camp to Soli- 
man Pacha, [brahim wrote to him “I have no orders 
togive you. [I am well acquainted with your courage, 
and with your devotedness to all my family. If wall 
merely observe to you that-we have but a ditch to leap 
over, and beyond that ditch is repose.” ‘This letter 
cuincides with the reply made by Mehemet Ali to Rif- 
fat Bey—* Words will never make Mehemet Ali give 
up what he acquired by arms. 


Alexandria, Aug. 26.—T'his morning, at ten, the 
representatives of the four powers proceeded with Rit- 
fat Bey to the palace, to inform the Viceroy that the 
delay of tea days having expired they had orders to 
ask his reply. —His highness did not await an interro- 
gation; they were scarcely seated ere he suid, “1 
know what you want; my answer is still the same ; 
God will judge between us.” On Riffat Bey’s attempt- 
ing to make some observation he was interrupted by 
the Viceroy, who said it was useless to add any thing. 
Colonel Hodges having made a siimilar attempt Me- 
hemet Ali rose proudly and made a very significant 
gesture, implying his vexation at being teased in such 
umanner. The foreign agents withdrew instantly. 

The news from Asia Minor and Anatolia continues 
highly favourable to Mehemet Ali. The whole popu- 
lation awaits but an order from his highness to take up 
arms; 10,000 soldiers have refused to obey the orders 
of the Sultan against Mchemet Ali. 

At this moment we have here 40,000 men, and 
20,000 more are expected; all our coasts are covered 


| Several thousan@ workmen assembled in the plain| with cannon; we reckon 550 pieces. 
hiladelphia valucs the trade of | 


The last news from Constantinuple is bad; general 
dissatisfaction prevails there, and insurrectional move- 


ments were expected. An expedition to Syria seemed 
to be a thing decided. It is to consist of 15,000 Turks, 
2000 Austrians, and 5000 English; 5000 regulars 
had been sent to Samsoun by the steamer to re- 
rtain disturbances in Asia Minor. Orfa, Mala- 
tia, and Diarbekir were already in revolt. The troops 
of the line were mistrusted, and Europeans were pub- 
licly insulted. 

A Malta letter etates that Mr. Moore, the English 
consul at Beyrout, has struck his flag and embarked 
in an Enyliah veasel, but that several English mer- 
chants remain under the protection of the Auferican 


Constantinople, August 17. M. de Pontois has at 
length received instructions froin Paris; ia conse- 
quence, he has addressed a note to the Porte, in which 
he reproaches it with having cuoucluded, to the exclu- 
sion of France, with the other great powers, a treaty 
which fixes definitively the fate of the East. 

Riffat Bey has received orders to remain 30 days at 
Alexandria, that is tosay tothe 12th September. The 
treaty of the 15th of July has not alone been published 
on the coasts of Syria. It has likewise been sent to 
Emir Bechir, Prince of Lebanon. 

Warlike Resources of Mehemet Ali.—A now levy of 
20,000 men has just been decreed. 

M. Houssard, a French naval officer, attached to the 
person of Said Bey has just been ordered to visit the 
coast, and to erect batteries wherever a landing can 
be made. 

Three forts, one of which is armed with 100 cannon, 
have been raised on the plain wi.cre the French army 
landed; Aboukir and Bogaz de Rosetia are defended 
by a numerous artillery. is said that the Island of 
Pharos is to be fortified. ‘The Egyptian forces are es- 
timated at 301,000 men. 


RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, Aug.25.—News has been received 
from Tiflis that at the end of June the whole of the 
upper part of the celebrated Mount Ararat, in Ar. 
meaia, had sunk down. For some days before the phe- 
nomenon a hollow noise was heard in the interior of 
the mountain, which was clearly perceived in all the 
neighbourhood. Of the settlement on the extensive 
periphery of the mountain, it is said that a large village 
and an Armenian monastery, dependent on the cele- 
brated Etschmiadia, are buried with their inhabitants. 
We have not received the official accounts. 

Among the possessions hitherto held by our govern- 
ment, on the north-west coast of America, was the 
colony of Ross, above California, in the 38th degree of 
north latitude. We now abandon it, after 30 years’ 
possession. The population consisting of Russians, Cre- 
oles, Alentians, and Indians, 255 persons, all pro/ess- 
ing the Christian religion, have received orders to quit 
the colony and to remove to Lilka. 

The Emperor of Russia, by an ukase of 15th ult. 
has decreed that Jews shall not farm Jands to which 
Ciristian serfs are attached, and also interdicts them 
from purchasing lands for forming Christian colonies. 
Another ukase authorises persons employed under 
government to engage in commerce, and even to keep 
shops at the houses they inhabit. ‘This is a privilege 
never before 

Berlin, Aug. 30.—Letters from St. Petersburg bring 
the important news that orders have been sent from 
the Russian Admirality to Cronstadt, immediately to 
send 18 men of war tothe Mediterranean. When these 
18 sail shall have joined the squadron under the com- 
mand of Admiral Stopford, he will have a fleet of 48 
sail—viz., 22 English, 4 Austrian, 4 Turkish, and 18 
Russian. Besides these some English ships of the 
os will shortly be ordered to reinforce the fleet in the 

vant. 


CHINA AND INDIA. 


The overland mail from India reached London on 
the 8th Sept. The Bombay dates are to July 23d—Can- 
ton May 12. 

Sixteen transports, with the Wellesley, Cruiser, Al- 
gerine, and the steamer Altalanta, left Singapore on the 
3Uth of May, and were soon alter followed by the Con- 
way and three more transports. Up to the 9th of June, 
the adiniral had not arrived at Singapore, and it was 
believed that he was proceeding direct for Canton, 
where he expected 'W arrive about the LUth of July. 

‘The English merchants were still at Macao. ‘The 
American residents were preparing to leave Canton; 
their consul, Mr. Snow, had already gone to Singapore. 
The British shipping had rewoved trom ‘Tongkoo to 
Capsingmoon. Four British vessels, the Cowasjce Fam- 
ily, Syiph, Lady Hayes, and O:nega, had been attacked 
by the Chinese junks, and that with so much spirit that 
aiter a strenuous resistance they were compelled to 
weigh anchor and make o‘f with all expedition. 

A correspondence between the American merchants 
and the Governor of Cwang.tung shows that Mr. Com- 
missoner Lin treats the notion of an English Invasion 
with profound contempt. On the 25ih of April the 
merchants addressed a memorial to the Viceroy, soli- 
citing that their ships might be allowed to come 
directly to Canton to complete their cargoes, on the 

round that the establishment of a blockade by the 

snglish men-of-war, on their arrival, would prevent 
their doing so, and entail great losses upon them. ‘The 
following 18 an extract of Lin, who returned the me- 
morial : 

“ The said foreigners, fearing, on account of this de- 
lay, have petitioned earnestly that I would grant the 
favour early to permit the ships as usual to enter the 
port: this much is reasonable. But in the petition it 
is fulsely stated, that on or about the Ist Jupe the 
English contemplate putting on a blockade, and then 
they will not permit the ships of any nation to come 
to China to trade, &c. ‘Truly this is analagcus to an 
audacious falsehood, and is an egregious mistake. 
Try and reflect that those ports are the Celestial Dy- 
nasty’s ports and harbours. How can England block- 
ude you! Ye Americans! America is not a nation 
tributary to England! How then can you listen to 
the said barbarians prohibiting your ships from coming 
us you say? Why are you disturbed, as if we were 
willing to acquiesce in the English ;ointing out the 
lst of June or thereabouts when you must not presume 
to enter and trade? ‘I'he Celestial Dynasty’s officers 
are truly desirous to allay your unxiety—truly these 
are the reports which can only be clamored torth by 
the disaffected.” 
doubtless live and learn. 

The Bombay correspondent of the London Herald 
says—Our protege, the Shah Soojah, continues his ca- 
reer of low beastly sensual indulgence, undeterred by 
the estrangements or conte:npt of his own subjects— 
unpersuaded by the hints of the English residents. 
The time in fact secins fast approaciahg when the ex- 
actions he extorts from the people to be wasted in sen- 
sual or in childish extravagancies will be borne by thein 
no longer; and already the question becomes an urgent 
one of how far we should waste the strength of the 
army and the resources of the exchequer in supporting 
or countenancing a headstrong despot, with whom a 
moment’s connection exposes our characters to native 
scorn from the vices he reflects on us. 

Dost Mahomed, it appears, was not put to death by 
the ruler of Bokhara, but set at liberty. 

The cholera made its appearance at Bombay about 
the middle of May, but its fatality there was limited. 
In the neighbouring town of Punwell 600 are said to 
have died of it in three weeks; and 300 at Mahar. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The barque Eugenia, Biscoe, arrived at New York, 
sailed from Vera Cruz, 26th August. Captain Biscoe 
furnishes the following report: A goverment con- 
ducta had left Mexico on the 19th, with 300,000 dollars, 
destined for VeraCruz. In consequence of the revolu- 
tionary movements of the Federal purty, money had 
become scarce at the capitol. ‘I'he revolt of Sth and 
6th regiments un the 15th of July, was compromised 
and settled on the 27th. ‘The lives of those concerned 
being guaranteed by the sup:eme government, but the 
principal chiefs had received their passports tu quit the 
country, and were preparing to leave. President Bus- 
taincnte had asked to be invested with extraordinary 
powers, which Congress had not granted on the 19th 
August. His Ministers had sent in their resignation, 
but continued to discharge the tunctions of their re- 
spective offices. ‘I'ranquillity prevailed at Tainpico on 
the 9th of August, a revolt of the troops having becn 
anticipated. ‘The Texian navy, or-a part thereof, un- 
der command of Commodore Moore, was cruising off 
Vera Cruz, on the 24th of August, but not, as supposed, 
with any hostile intention. 

A letter from Tepic, Western Coast of Mexico, dated 
August 4th 1840, says: ‘“ Itis provable that you have 
heard of some Englishmen and Aicricans being tor- 
cibly sent toSan Blas by sea trom Calitornia: they are 
still here prisoners, awaiting an investigation into their 
conduct by the Mexican government, which has been 
delayed by the late revolutionary movements. ‘Their 
cause isin the hands of the British and American Min- 
isters, and justice will be done thei for the sutlerings 
they have undergone, and which appears to have been 
intlictéd most arbitrarily by the authorities of Califor. 
nia without any just cause.” 


N®Y BOOKS.— lhe Dew of Israci and the Lily of God, or 
a Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace; by Dr. F. W. 
Krummacher, author of “ Elijah the Pishbite, Elisha,” &e. 
The Inquirer directed to an Experimental and Practical 
View of the Work of the Holy Spirit, by Rev. Octavius Wines. 
low, author of an * Experimental and Practical View of the 
Atonement,” Just received and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
E. Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philad-iphia, 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PURLICATION.—Just 
published by the Ruard, and fur sale at their Store, S. E, 
corner of Seventh and atrerts, Philudeiphia, Divine 
Conduct ; or the Mystery of Frovidence, Ky Rev. John Flavel, 


vol, Price 44 cents, JAMBS RUSSELL, 
Publishing Agent. 


Liu like less celestial people, will] ° 


MARRIED. 
On the September, by the Rev. Benjamin Car- 
rel, Mr. Jonn Ross, of Mewen Hamilton, to Miss Janz 
Wrrnrow, of Wayne Township, Mifflin county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, the 24th 
ult., by the Rev. Dr. John McDowell, Joun McDow- 
eit, Jr., (of the firm -of McDowell, Day, & Co.) to 
Eme.ing Exton, daughter of Richard Cee, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday morning, Sept. 24th, at Pennington, 
by Rev. George Hale, Joun M. Butier of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Mary W. Jay, daughter of Col. Smith Jay of 
Pennington, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


DIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Thursdoy, 24th September, in 
the 80th year of her age, Miss Exizaseru Manrtign. 
The deceased had fulfilled more than the ordinary 
term of human life, and it may be remarked as a sin- 
gular fact, that she breathed her last breath in tho 
very room in which, nearly four score years before, 
she drew her first breath. She was characterized by 
a disposition truly affectionate and amiable, and one 
which exhibited the sanctifying influence of the Spirit 
of God. She was faithful in her Christian duties, and 
although afflicted with lameness from her childhood, 
was never absent from the house of God when not pre- 
vented by infirmity. In her life and conversation the 
Gospel! of Christ was illustrated, and when her pilgrim- 
age drew near its close, she enjoyed the peace which 
the world cannot give or take away. Truly blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, yea saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labours and their works 
do follow them. 

At Wilmington, Delaware, on Thursday the 24th 


ult., Mr, Wituiam Janvier, formerly a resident of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


NOTICE. 


Rev. Benjamin M. Smith, has resigned the pasto- 
ral charge of the church of Danville, Virginia, and 
accepted a call from the church of Tinkling Spring. 
His post-office address will be Waynesborough, Vir- 
ginia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Received, for the Alumni of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Princeton, Seven Hundred Dollars, frpm the 
Rev. George Potts, D.D., being the amount of his own 
subscription, and of donations from suudry individuals 
in New York. 

Also, Received, for the same, One Hundred Dollars, 
from the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., being the amount 
of his subscription. James W. ALExanper, 

Princeton, Sept. 28, 1840. 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 


The Synod of Albany stands adjourned to meet at 
the city of Troy, ih the 2d Presbyterian Church (Mr. 
Hopkin’s) on the third Tuesday of October, at two 
o’clock P. M. The Synodical Sermon is expected 
from the Rey. John M. Whiton, of Antrim, the last 
moderator. Revsen Suitu, Stated Clerk. 

SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 

The Synod of New York meet on the third ss 
(19th,) of October next, at 7 o’clock P. M. in the Scote 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Grand and Crosby 
streets, New York, to be opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. Jacob Green, Moderator. 

Euisas W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 
SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia stands adjourned to meet 
in the Presbyterian church in Danville, on the third 
Wednesday (21st) of October next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Henry R. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey, 
will be held at Wilkesbarre, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, on Thursday the 22d day of October, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Ravaup K. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 

The Presbytery of Newton will hold its stated fall 
meeting at Newton, Sussex county, New Jersey, on 
the first Tuesday of October, (6th inst.) at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. J. Gray, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey will, by Divine per- 
mission, hold its next Stated Meeting at Woodbury, 
Rapes the ys of October, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

e ions will be opened with a Sermon, by the 
Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer. , 
Samu. Beacu Jones, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Presbytery of New York meeton the second 
Monday of October next, at 7 o’clock P. M. in the Ist. 
Presbyterian Church Brooklyn (Mr. Jacobus’s) to be 
opened with a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. John 
Proudfit. W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia, will hold its usual 
fall meeting on the first Tuesday of October next, 
(6th) at the Central Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, at half-past seven o'clock, P.M. The Sessions 
will be opened with a Sermon by the Rev. Willis Lord, 
on the subject of the Federal character of Adam, and 
the Imputation of the guilt of his sin. 

Wa. M. Enates, Stated Clerk. 
SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, will hold 
its next stated meeting in the church of Bensalem, 
on the first Tuesday of October, (6th,) at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. W. D. Howarp, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold their next 
semi-annual meeting, in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, on the 7th of October, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. Opening Sermon by Rev. J. C. Back- 
us, the last Moderator. 

Joun P. Canter, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 

The Presbytery of Huntingdon stands adjourned to 
meet in Lewistuwn, on the Ist Tuesday of October, to 
be opened with a sermon by the.temporary clerk. 

J. Moore, Stated Clerk. 
— 


RESBYCTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—Just 
published by the Board, and for sale at their Store, 8. E. . 
corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 

Memoir of the Rev. John Rodgers, D.D., late Pastor of the 
Wall street and Brick churches, in the city of New York, by 
samuel Miller, D.D. One vol. i8mo. Price 44 centa, 

JAMES RUSSELL, 
sept 19 Publishing Agent. 


ANTED.—A young Clergyman is desirous of procuri 
W Boarding for himself and wife, in a small, plein, and 


where there are few if any other 

rs. cation preferred, would be between Ei 

and Broad, and South of Chestnet street. st 
A line addressed to A. B, at this office, stating terms, &e., 

will meet with attention, oet 3—1t* 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Christ to Return; a Practi- 
cal Exposition of the Prophcey recorded in the 24th and 
25th chapters of the Gospel according to 9t Matthew, With a 
Preface, by the _— Kev. L. Silliman Ives, D.D , Bis of 
the Diocese of North Carolina. By G. Em'en Hare, Reetor of 
Trinity Church, Princeton, New Jersey. Letters and Specches 
on various subjeets, by Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. Spen- 
cer’s Appeal to the Heart. Forsale by 
HENRY FERKINS, 
134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


OTICE.—Joseph Whetham having this day taken his Son, 
John W. Whetham, inw eco-parcinership, the Importing, 
Publishing, and Bookselling business, will in future be con- 
ducted at the Old Stand, 14) Chestnut street, Philadelphia, un- 
der the firm oc Joseph Whetham & Son. 
JOSEPH WHETHAM, 
JOHN W. WHETHAM. 
oct 3—4t 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—J. Whetham & son, Booksellers and 

Publisher:, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have just re- 
evived fresh supplies of the following valuable books, which 
they offer on hberal terms.—Scott’s Commentary. Kobinson’s 
Hebrew and English Lexicon. Hobinson’s Greek do. of the 
New Testament. Wayland’s Moral Science, largeed. Do, Po- 
litical Eeonomy. Do, Choule’s Complete History of Missions, 
2 yols. 4to. Barnes on Isaiah. Do. on Corinthians and Gala- 
tians. Abbott's Hoary tieud and MeDonner, Chillingworth's 
Works. Augustianiem and Pelagianion, 8vo, Edward’s and 
Park’s Selections from German Literature. Jahns Biblical 
Archacology. Ernesti on Interpretation. Owen on the He- 
brews. Oldhausen on the New Testament. Stuart’s Greek 
Grammar of the New Testament. New eduion of the Pocket 
Greek Testament, with the Lx x:con, bound together. James's 
Christian Charstty. Memoirs of Mra. Huntington. Siuart on 
the Romans and Hebrews. Bridgys on the 119th Psalm. New 
and improved edition of Horne's Lotroduction, 2 vols. Cam 
bell on the Gos . Works of Presidemt Appieum, New 


oct 3 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1840, 


le 
tron of Pal. y’s ‘Theology Lilustrated. Maicom’s Travels in 
j Asia. Southgate’s Travelsin Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, &c. 2 vuls. New edition of Preacott’s Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Baneroft's United States. Dumesneii’s Latin Syno- 
nywes, Hamehorn’s de. Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 
Elisha, by Krummacher, author of Elijah the Tishbite. Bare 


Contrased, &e., by 
p Mellvaine, of Ohiv, 1 vol. 


Divinity Compared 


ruw’s Macauly’s Essay*, & 
Oxford 
Rev, 
Bi.ho 3 


J. W. & Sun, have im press, and will shortly 
oct 
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THE PRESBYTERLAN. 


THE BIRDS IN AUTUMN. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


November came on, with an eye severe, 

his stormy language was lioarse to hcar— 

And the glittering garland of brown and red, 

Which he wreath’d fur awhile round the 

With eddden anger he rent away, 

And all Was cheorless, und baré, and gray. 

Then the houseless r told his woes, 

And the humming bird scant forth « wail for the rose; 

spider, wearer of cunning so deep, 
I'd himself up, like a ball, to sleep; 

And the cricket, his merry horn laid by, 

Qn the shelf, with the pipe of the dragon-fly. 


Soon, voices were heard at the morning prime, 
of flight to a warmer clime: 


“ Let us go! Jet us go!” said the bright-winged jay— 


Aad his gay spoure sang from a rocking spray, 
am tired to. death of this hum-drum tree; 
I'll go—if "tis only the world to see.” — 


“ Will you go!” ask'd the robin,“ my only love?” 
And a tender struin, from the leafless grove, 
Responded—"“ Wherever your lot is cast, 

"Mid summer-skies, or the northern blast, 

I am atill at your side, your heart to cheer, 
‘Though dear is our nest, in this thicket here.” 


The oriole told, with a flashing eye, 

‘How his little ones shrank from the frosty sky— 
How his mate, with an ague, had shaken the 
And lost her fine voice by a cold in her head— 
And their oldest daughter, an invalid grown, 

No health in this terrible climate had known. 


“ Tam ready to go,” said the plump young wren, 
From the hateful bames of these. Sasiledan men ; 
My throat yi and my feet are blue— 

’m afraid I have caught the consumption too; 
I've no confidence left, I own, 
In the docturs out of the southern zone.” 


Then up went the thresh, with a trumpet call: 
And the martens came forth from their box on the 


waill,., 
And the owlet peep'd from his secret bower, 
And the swallews conven’d on the old church tower ; 
And the council of blackbirds was long and loud— 
Chattering arid flying, from tree to cloud. 


“ The dahlia is dead on her throne,” said they ; 
“ And we saw the butterfly cold as clay ;— 
Not a berry is found on the rasset plains— 

Not a kernel of ripen’d maize remains— 
Every worm has hid—shall we longer stay, 
To be wasted with famine? Away !—away !” 


But what a strange clamor on elm and oak, 

From a bevy of brown-coated mocking-birds broke ! 
The theme of each separate speaker they told, 

In a shrill report, with such mimicry bold, 

That the eloquent orators stared to hear 

Their own true echo, so wild and clear. 


Then tribe after tribe, with its leader fair, 
Swept off, thro’, the fathomless depths of air,— 
Who marketh their course to the tropics bright ? 
Who nerveth their wing for its weary flight? 
Who guideth their caravan’s trackless way, 


_ By the star at night, and the cloud by day ; 


Some s o’er the waters a daring wing, 
In the isles of the southern sea to sing ; 

Or where the minaret towering high, 

Pierces the gold of the western sky ; 

Or amid the harem’s haunts of fear, 

Their lodges to build, and their nurslings rear. 


The Indian fig; with its arching screen, ~ 
Welcomes them in, to its vistas green ; 
And the breathing buds of the spicy tree, 
Thrill at the burst of their revelry ; 

And the bulbul starts ’mid his carol clear, 
Such a rushing of stranger-wings to hear. 


O wild-wood' wanderers! how far away 

our rural homes in®ur vales ye stray' 
ut when they are wak’d by the touch of Spring, 

We shall see you again, with your glancing wing— 

Your nests ’mid our household trees to raise, 

And stir our hearts in our Maker’s praise. 


HEALTH AND INDOLENCE AT THE BED. 
SIDE OF A LADY. 


INDOLENCE. 
“ Oh, gentle lady, rise not yet, 
The morning air is cold, 
And lovely visions o’er your head 
Shall wave their wings of gold. 


Your bed of down, how soft and warm, 
Sweet ‘slumbers close your eyes, 

No cares disturb, no fears 

Then, Lady, do not rise. 


Sleep till the sun, with silent pace, 
Has reached his highest noon ; 
Then rise to breathe the balmy air, 
And fragrant breath of June.” 


HEALTH. 


“ Oh, Lady, list not to the lay 
That artful syren sings; 

No tongue the countless woes can tell, 
That in her train she brings. 


Then, Lady, rise; the morning air 
Your languid frame shall brace, 
Shall give new vigour to your step, 

- And beauty to your face. 


‘The eastern skies are tinged with gold, 
Rich music fills the air, 

There’s perfume on the morning breeze, 
And beauty every where. 


O waste not thus the morning’s prime, 
Nor let me call in vain ; 

Think, Lady, think, if now refused, 

I ne’er may call again. 


Disease, even now, with secret power, 
Is busy at your heart, 

Has plucked the roses from your cheek, 
And cankered every part.” 


The Lady heard the warning voice, 
Her heart was filled with dread ; 

Her curtains slowly she unclosed, 
And raised her languid head. 


With anxious eyes she gazed around, 
Then tried in vain to rise, 

While Indolence, with gentle force, 
Pressed down her weary eyes. 


With chains invisible, though strong, 
She kept her in her power ; 

Nor was that Lady seen again 
In garden, hall, or bower. 


THE LANDSLIP NEAR AXMOUTH. 


A few days ago, we, for the second time, visited 
this highly interesting phenomenon ; and the more 
we examine its mighty and varied parts, involving 
in theirample range the total ruin of about 500 
acres of land and cliffs, the more are we struck 
with the extent of the dilapidation, the wild mag- 
nificence of the spectacle, and the mysterious 
cause that has produced effects at once so vast, 
complete, and sublime. The great chasm of the 
slip, extending frem the sea cliffs at the west ex- 
tremity of this singularly interesting scene, inland, 
northward, for nearly three-quarters of a mile, and 
then sweeping eastward, in the form of a crescent, 
is more than a mile in length, by 500 yards wide ; 
and this large portion of the surface having sunk, 
throughout the whole of its course, full 200 feet, 
leaving naked perpendicular rocks, of the chalk 
pecton, By on either side—on the bottom of this 
yawning recess stands a succession of dissimilar 
pyramids of stratified rock, -crowned with their 
scanty depth of mould and caps of green undis- 
turbed. What is still more remarkable, a coneid- 
erable part of an adjoining wheat field, after fall- 
ing to so great a depth, remains in the deep repose 
of its abasement, with its crust unbroken, and now 
bearing a luxuriant crop fast ripening into matu- 
rity; and is to be reaped on the 25th inst. by all 
visitors who may desire to join in the operation; 
and is to be sold in handfuls on the ground. 


BUTTONS. 

A great improvement has been introduced into 
the manufacture of buttons. An ingenious French- 
man has invented a button, in which the principle 
of nut and screw is applied, so that, without a 
stitch, buttons may be far more securely, as well 
as more speedily, put on clothes than in the ordi- 
nary way; any man may have a dozen suits 
of buttons, if he pleases, to cach suit of clothes, 
the top being screwed on to the shank. 


forest's head, 


THE PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION OF WAR. 
RINGTON, 


To his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

May it please your Majesty—We, the ynder- 
signed, being subjects of ey ‘Majest the Queen 
of Great Britain and Jreland, inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Warrington, in the 
county of Lancaster, and members of the Protest- 
ant Association of that place, beg most respectfully 
to approach your Majesty with feelings of sincere 
and heartfelt gratitude for the firm and Christian 
part which your Majesty has Jately taken in up- 
holding within your Majesty’s dominions the ‘sa- 
cred cause of Protestantism. . 

It iedelightful to us; in common with all lovers 
of truth, to see those who with your Majesty have 
been called by Almighty God to be the rulers of 
nations, exercising the power so intrusted to thein 
in the cause of the Lord, in upholding his blessed 
Word, and in opposing the machinations of an 
apostate Church, which is again putting forth all 
her etrength to subject Christendom once more to 
her temporal and spiritual bondage. 

The Christian solicitude evinced by your Majes- 
ty to succour the persecuted inhabitants of the 
Ziller Valleys, the promptitude with which your 
Majesty acted in their behalf when the cry of op- 
pression and distress entered your Majesty’s royal 
ear, and the happy hotfes provided for those who 
were rendered outcasts and destitute for their at- 
tachment to God’s Word, demand from us expres- 
sions of unmeasured praise and thankfulness. 

Experiencing, as we now do, even in-this Pro- 
testant country, the pressure of the fearful power 
of Rome, we are the more sensible of the difficul- 
ties with which your Majesty is surrounded, and 
can the more fully appreciate the heroic and Chris- 
tian firmness with which your Majesty has oppo- 
sed her encroachments. 

Having observed with intense interest the noble 
stand which your Majesty has made in resisting the 
usurpations of the Papal See, and believing that 
the strength with which such a formidable power 
can be effectually resisted must come from above, 
we beg leave most respectfully to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that ovr prayers shal] be offered up to God 
that your Majesty may long be spared to throw 
the shield of your Majesty's protection around his 
truth and his people, and that your Majesty may 
not only be a father to your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, but a father in Israel among those who hon- 
our and adore that name at which every knee 
thall bow. 


The King of Prussia’s Answer.— Translation. 
I have received, through my Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, the address furwarded to me by the 
Protestant Association of Warrington, expreseng 
their thanks for my protection of the evangelica 
faith, against the arrogance of those who, disre- 
rding the laws and constitution, endeavour to 
isturb established peace and Christian unity. 
The praiseworthy sentiments and wishes ex- 
pressed in that address, cannot but be in the high- 
est degree acceptable to me, as they can be sug- 
gested only by a sense of justice, and have their 
origin in genuine Christian a 
To the Protestant Association I hereby present 
my thanks and best wishes. It is to be hoped that 
the minds of all will soon be restored to that 
peaceful state, which, notwithstanding a difference 
of opinion on certain subj-cts amongst the profes- 
sors of different modes of faith, may be luoked for 
in all those who follow the precepts of the Gospel, 
as the fruit of Christian love. 
(Signed) Freprrick WILLIAM. 
Berlin, March 12, 1840. 
To the Protestant Association of Warrington, 
in the county of Lancaster, Eng§and. 
[Scottish Guardian. 


From the Nantucket Inquirer, 
PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Weare indebted to Mr Emmons of the ship Cy- 
rus, for the copy of verses which will be found in 
our paper to-day. Independently of their intrinsic 
merit, these stanzas will carry with them an interest 
which any ordinary composition would not com- 
mand, on account of that source from whence they 
originate. They are the production of a young 
man, who, though not born in a country blessed, as 
is ours, with what are usually termed religious 
eg must yet have been a Christian indeed? 

he language is highly chaste and appropriate, 
scriptural, and full of piety ; and no one can either 
gainsay the feelings which dictated or the manner 
in which the sentiments are expressed, for some of 
the verses are really beautiful. 

Mr. Emmons has also given us quite an interest- 
ing account of the present state and condition of this 
island, which is now we presume, very often visit- 
ed by our whalemen ; he was there in 1839. John 
Adams the father of the island, he says, is dead, 
but-his name and memory are perpetuated; and 
the very verses now before us are in the handwriting 
of a John Adams, a lad of eleven years of age, 
whose proficiency in penmanship would well com- 
pare with that of boys of a similar age in any of 
our public schools—which may therefore be regard- 
ed as a favourable index of the state of education 


rus, Mr. Emmons will most probably visit this 
island again, and intends to supply himself with 
Bibles, yer Books and such other religious 
works, as he thinks will be nost acceptable to the 
islanders. He will sail in October next. | 

In conclusion, we will briefly remark, that in this 
instance, as in every other religious improvement 
and mora! civilization have gone hand in hand to- 
gether. The inhabitants, though in part abori- 
gines, for the females were Otaheitans, now enjoy 
the coinfort of a more refined state of nature: their 
houses are built of wood, generally constructed like 
the cabin of a ship, and so fitted up; in their other 
domestic habits, they are industrious, decent and 
orderly, and grateful for the blessings they enjoy, 
are content and happy. They know nothing of re- 
ligious feuds, or political controversy ; they live 
like brethren, “in the unity of the spirit, and in the 
bond of peace,” having “ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all and inall.” That they may long 
continue so and that the blessing of an Almighty 
Providence may attend them, must and ever will 
be, the prayer of every Christian and benevolent 
heart. For, while “sia isa reproach to any peo- 
ple,” it is “ righteousness” and “the fruits of righ- 
teousness” which will “ exalt a nation,” secure 
the favour, and obtain the blessing of Heaven. 


THE WORDS OF MR. JOHN QUINTALL, JR. 
On his dying bed, Nov. 2ist, 1838. Pitcairn’s Island. 


My sisters, my brethren, your sorrow restrain, 

All human endeavours are futile and vain, 

My hours are numbered, the summons is come, 

I feel that this world is no longer my home. 
Home, home, uncertain home, 

I feel that this world is no longer my home. 


No terror I fvel in the prospect of death, 
The bright beams of hope gild the valley beneath, 
By faith I perceive through the clouds and the gloom, 
That Jesus, in mercy, is calling me home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
My Jesus, in mercy, is calling me home. 


What though my poor body convulsively start, 
There is peace in the mind, there is joy in the heart, 
Such strength for my days doth the Saviour supply, 
My pains are as nothing—'tis nothing to dic. 

No, no, nothing to die. 
Believe me, believe me, tis nothing to die. 


Wife, children and mother, farewell for a while, 

That tear on your cheeks should give place to a sinile, 

If - be found faithful, the time will soon come, 

When Jesus will call you to meet me at home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

My Jesus will call you to mneet me at home. 


I thirst, but the water I languish to taste 
Ye cannot procure me, in vain is your haste; 
*Tis the stream of Salvation, Immuanuel’s blood, 
The water that gladdens the city of God. 

Flow, flow, sweet, sweet floud, 
And cleanse me, and bear me to Jesus my God. 


An angel! an angel! lo, yonder he stands, 

In white robes arrayed, a crown in his hand; 

He beckons me to him, he seems to say come, 

I am waiting to crown you, and carry you home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

“The Master,” hath sent me to carry you home. 


Think not that disease has enfeebled my mind, 

Nor deem it presumption to be thus resigned, 

I know in whose promise, by faith, I believe, 

I know He doth change not he cannot deceive. 
No, no, never deceive, 

My Jesus, he will not he cannot deceive. 


In me there is nothing affection to win, 
By nature and practice infected with sin, 
No merits on which I dependence can place, 
Eternal salvation is all of free grace. 
Grace, grace, free, free grace, 
*Tis unbounded mercy, ’tis love, and free grace. 


My Saviour, I sec him, in glory, how bright, 
Though angels surround him and hinder my sight ; 
But when I arrive at the mansions of bliss, 
I shall bow at his feet, and him see as he is. 

171? Yes; O yes, 
I shall bow at his feet, and him see as he is. 


O strengthen me, Jesus, the conflict comes on, 

And nature resists, though I fain would be gone; 

The passage is rugged, yet still I can sing, 

Where grave is thy victory ? Death where's thy sting ? 
Where ? Where? Death’s thy sting ? 

Where grave is thy victory ? Death where’s thy sting ? 


The struggle is over, receive my last breath— 

Sustained by my Saviour, I triumph o’er death: 

On Him and Him only, I wholly rely ; 

Since he has redeemed me, ’tis nothing to die. 
No, 0, nothing to die, 

Believe me, believe me, nothing to die. 


Our brother has left us, to join in the song 

Ofallthe redeemed, the glorified throng, 

And may we be ready to answer “ I come,” 

When’er we are summoned to meet him at home. 
Home, home eternal home, 


At Jesus right hand may we meet him at hoine, 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATII. 
The number of verdicts of * not guilty,” which 
have within a few years been returned in favour of 
ersons who were guilty of murder without a 


- kind. 


in so remote a region. 

The history of this island is doubtless in the re- 
membrance of most of our readers—Captain Ar- 
thur’s account of it having appeared in the Inquir- 
er some years ago, and frequent allusions having 
been made to it since, in books of naval exploits, 
&c. It is situated in Jat. 25 04 south, and lon. 130 
25 west, it is a high rock of table-land in the midst 
of the ocean, without anchorage or harbour of any 
kind—the shore being exceedingly bold, so that 
ships can sail immediately under it; and in extent 
is not more than 14 miles in any direction, conse- 
quently its productions are very limited; there is 
no pasture, very little fish, flesh or fowl ; vegetable 
food, therefore, forms the principal support of the 
inhabitants. 

How such a spot should be selected for the habi- 


_| tation of man would seem surprising, did we forget 


the manner in which our own island of Nantucket 
was originally populated—which is still a matter 
of wonderment with those who know nothing of 
its local advantages, and the high spirit of enter- 
prise, which has ever marked the onward course of 
its people. Necessity droveJohn Smith, alias John 
Adams, to this land of desolation, no doubt a very 
paradise to him! Having been the principal actor 
in the mutiny on board the British ship “ Bounty,” 
he gladly sought refuge in this hitherto unheard-of 
region ; and here remained with his associates in 
perfect security undiscovered for a period of about 
fourteen years. In what manner he employed 
himself during this long interval of time in the 
moral culture of all who were here settled with 
him, it is not our attention again to record ; suffice 
it to say, that when his retreat was made known, 
and he offered himself up, to make atonement for 
the violation of the laws of his country, such was 
the scene which presented itself of his labours, his 
usefulness and worth, that no one apprehended him, 
or came forward as his accuser. Unmolested, he 
spent the remainder of his days within his own do- 
mains, as they may be considered, beloved and re- 
vered by the whole community, that is to say by 
his own progeny, and died, about five years ago, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

The island now contains about 100 inhabitants 
who are a very moral and religious people. De- 
scended from a British tar, himselfan Episcopalian, 
(though for a time only nominally so,) his children, 
and his children’s children adhere to the same 
faith and form of worship; and notwithstanding they 
are yet without a building called a church, are vir- 
tually churchmen. 

A missionary from the Church of England, we 
learn, has laboured among these islanders, as cate- 
chist and schoolmaster with great success ; the eer- 
vices of religion are strictly regarded, and Mr. Em- 
mons informs us that the worship he attended, 
though conducted in their school-house, was mark- 
ed with such propriety and decorum as are rarely 
to be witnessed even in our own country. 

Grateful for the hospitality which has been 
shown him, he ventured, on his departure, to tender 
some remuneration, but none would they accept, 
save in the form of religious books! Having a 


few of these in his possession, he gladly presented 
them; and Mr. Emmons affirms that he was more 
than gratified to think that he had been able to 
contribute satistactorily to the spiritual necessities 
of these kind people, who have a thiret for religious 
knowledge. So “ precious is the word of the Lord” 


unto them, As he is going out captain of the Cy- 


‘reasonable doubt,” is calculated to excite serious 
alarm. When the evidence is circumstantial, the 
juries cortrive to acquit on the ground of want of 
evidence ; and when a murderer has the audacity 
to take the life of his victim in the face of day and 
before the whole world, then he gets off on the 
ground of insanity. A correct verdict is now and 
then obtained, “according to law and evidence,” 
and the oaths of the jurors; but more than one half 
the individuals who are convicted before the whole 
world of the horrible crime of murder, go entirely 
unpunished. This is owing to the great reluct- 
ance which is felt towards taking away life. The 
origin of the thing is right, though the thing itself 
is exceedingly wrong. It is from the Bible that 
we learn the value of human life and the weighty 
consequences which follow on its end. As the 
influence of the Bible rises, human life is cherish- 


teem. It is an indication, therefore, of deeper and 
more serious feeling in the community when ju- 
rors are unwilling to bring in verdicts upon which 
death is to follow as the punishment. This isa 
state of things which can scarcely be cured ; for 
the remedies we have to apply, are just the cause 
of the disease. 

Under these circumstances it becomes a matter 
of earnest inquiry whether they who believe in the 
justice and expediency of making death the pun- 
ishment of murder. must not adopt some milder 
course, in order that the guilty may not escape 
altogether. If imprisonment for life at hard labour 
were the punishment for murder, many verdicts of 
condemnation would have been rendered where 
jurors could not agree, or where they have agreed 
to let the guilty go free. 

We do not say that our own opinions are deci- 
dedly made up on the subject, but we are sure the 
time for consideration has arrived. Untila change 
is made in the laws, however, those jurors take a 
fearful responsibility upon themselves, who allow 
their feelings to contro] their opinions and their 
oaths. It is not the way to save life, to allow mur- 
derers to go unpunished.—Jour. of Com. 


THE ARSENAL OF VENICE, 


The Arsenal of Venice, for many ages the rich- 
est and best furnished in the world, was an impor- 
tant eletnent in the power of that republic. It 
resembles a small city, and is surrounded by walls 
and towers, on which strict watch is maintained 
by a numerous band of sentinels; a precaution 
which past experience has shown to be not super- 
fluous. Here are many suites of rooms, furnished 
with a prodigious quantity of arms for men, horses 
and ships. One of these rooms contained enough 
to equip ten thousand, anda third fifty thousand. 
In one magazine was stored all that was necessary 
for arming a galley atail points. The republic 
feasted Henry III. in one of these apartinents, and, 
during the -banquet, gave him the striking specta- 
cle of the launch ofa ship of war. The masts, the 
sail-yards, the cordage, the canvass, the iron-work, 
the cannons, the ammunition; all the materials of 
war were prepared here, and stored in different 
magazines. Three Jarge quadrangles of deep wa- 
ter, communicating with the lagoons by means ofa 
canal, were surrounded by spacious buildings, un- 
der whose roofs the ships remained until the 
moment of launching them. The greatest pride 
of the Venetian Arsenal was the double Galleys; 
they were in fact swimming fortresses, low in the 


ed, and as that declines, this is held in lighter es-| . 


sides, large and able to contain acrew of one thou- 
sand men. ‘They were moved by oars in calm 
weather; and none but a noble could be Captain of 
these galleys of Venice which they swore to defend 
sgainet twenty ofan enemy. Every thing fabri- 
cated in the Arsenal was sacred ; the ropes, canvass, 
the very nails, were stamped with the arms of St. 
Mark, and woe to him who was found in too close 
connection with any thing so consecrated. 

The Venetian ships were renowned for their 
strength and swiftness. ‘T'wocircumstances were 
mainly instrumental in the perfection they attained. 
The first was, that the excellant artisan of the 
arsenal, protected and munificently rewarded by 
the public, remained steadily in one branch of man- 
ufacture, which was transmitted from father to 
son : the second was the great care used in the se- 
lection of 5 ~ and mature wood in the forests of 
Istria and Dalmatia; this was immersed for ton 
years in salt water, and acquired, on subsequent 
exposure to the air, great hardness and solidity. 
The arsenal had its own government, as though it 
were a small State. The operatives, under the 
superintendence of their Captains or heads, manu- 
factured every thing required for the complete 
equipment of the vessels, under the government 
of the nobles, who resided withinits walle. Their 
office lasted three years, contrary to the customary 
policy of Venice, which was not to leave a noble 
in any situation more than a few months. The 
only other exceptions were the doge and the pro- 
curators of St Mark. Frequent change of direc- 
tors was found embarrasing among works which 
required habit, time, and diligence, to understand 
their arrangement aright. All the artisans were 
under the inspection of a chief, the “ admiral” of 
the Arsenal, whose most splendid prerogative it 
was to act as a pilot to the Bucentaur in the cere- 
mony of the espousal of the sea. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF TREES. 


The longevity of trees is a subject of interest, 
to the knowledge of which a value must be justly 
attached when it is known that some trees were 
contemporary with the oldest generations of man- 
hey have, in certain cases, thrown light 
on the history of monuments; as the monuments 
in return have reflected the same light of know- 
ledge un those ancient trees that grew near them. 
The specimens of these patriarchs of the vegeta- 
ble world are numerous, and if their immense age 
be only ascertained with precision, there will even 
te found in these facts some means of fixing an 
approximative date to the last revolutions of the 


lobe. . 
The Cedars. —Those on Lebanon, measured in 
1660 by Maundrel and Pocock, were supposed to 
be then about 609 years old, and about 800 years 
old in 1787, when again seen by M. Labellordiere. 

The Lime is an European tree, which, in a 
given time, appears able to acquire the largest 
diameter. That of the Chateau of Chaille, near 
Melles, in the department of the Deux Sevres, 
was in 1804 about 538 years old ; that of Trons in 
the Grisons, in 1798, must have been about 583 
years old; that of Depeham, near Norwich, and 
of Henstadt, in Wurtemburg, were also very aged, 
the last needing props. The large and small leaved 
limes must be distinguished between, as the for- 
mer grow faster than the latter. 

The a fae among the trees in the south of 
Europe, live to the most advanced age. Hunter 
says that, in 1776, there existed in the garden of 
the Palace of Grenada, cypresses that were cele- 
brated in the time of the Moorish kings, and which 
were named Cupressosde la Regna Sultana, from 
a sultaness who was seen under it with the Aben- 
cerrages, The largest now known is near the Lago 
Maggiore. The immense cypress of Chapultepec, , 
which, it is said, has’ attained 117 feet 10 inches 
round, is probably the most ancient vegetable pro- 
duction of the globe. 

The Sweet Chesnuts appear to grow to a great 
age. Puederte says, he saw one in the county of 
Gloucester, which wassnpposed to be near 900 yeats- 
old. (Thisis the Totworth Chesnutat Lord Ducie’s.) 
Bose mentions one near Lancerre, thirty feet round, 
and which has, for 600 years, borne the title of the 
“ Great Chesnut.” 

The Orange and Lemon are among the Europe- 
an trees of the slowest growth and the greatest 
age. It is stated that the orange tree in the Con- 
vent of Santa Sabina at Rome, was planted by St. 
Domenico in 1200, and that of Fondi by St. Tho- 
mas d’ Aquinas, in 1278, 

The Olive is a tree that can live to an astonish- 
ing age, in any country, where it is not liable to be 
pruned. M.de Chateaubriand says, in his “ Itin- 
erary,’’ that the eight olive trees in the garden of 
that name in Jerusalem, only pay each a medin to 
the Grand Seignior, which proves that they existed 
at the period of the invasion of the Turks; for those 
planted since that time pay a tax of half their pro- 
duce. The largest olive tree mentioned in Italy 
by Peceoni is at Pescio; this tree, according to Mos- 
chetini, must be 700 years old. 

The Yew appears, of al] Europeans trees, to at- 
tain the greatest age. Of these venerable trees 
there are several in England, whose ages have been 
ascertained : 

Those of the ancient abbey of Fountain, near 
Ripon, in Yorkshire, were, in 1770 more than 
twelve centuries old. 

Those of the churchyard of Crowhurst in Surrey, 
if they still exist, must be fourteen centuries and a 
half old. 

Those of Fotheringay, in Scotland, must be reck- 
oned at from twenty five to twenty six centuries.— 
Fortingale. 

It is possible that these are the oldest speciinens 
of European vegetation. Century after century 
they have continued to draw up from the earth their 
mighty nourishment; on their green umbrageous 
heads the rains and dews of thousand years have 
fallen, and they now stand, at the present day, as 
monuments of wonder to the generations of men.— 
Mirror. 


SCOTLAND. 


It is with much regret we announce the death 
of the Rev. Dr. McGill, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow, which took place on 
the murning of Tuesday last, at his house in the 
College. Dr. McGill was universally respected 
for his piety, meekness, genera] benevolence, and 
integrity, and his death will be lamented by all 
sects and parties. By his pupils he was much be- 
loved; and hundreds now -in the ministry, both 
Established and Dissenting, will long cherish with 
affectionate regard, his memory. ‘The Doctor was 
seventy-five years of age. He was ordained at 
Eastwood on the 8th September, 1791, inducted to 
the Tron church on the 12th October, 1797, and 
appointed Professor of Divinity in 1814. 

[ Scottish Guardian. 


DEATH OF A MISER. 


On Saturday an inquest was held before Mr. 
Wakley, M. P., at the Globe, New Compton street, 
Soho, on the body of John Cooper, aged 66. It ap- 
peared in evidence that deceased was one of those 
rare individuals who deny themselves all the plea- 
sures and blessings of this life in order the more 
surely to gain and hoard up money. He lived at 
the corner of Monmouth street and White Lion 
street, and kept a huxter’s shop, selling almost 
every thing that the poor require most, and during 
the last 20 years by strong and constant self-de- 
nial, he, by —— amassed a very large fortune, 
part of which he laid out in the purchase of seve- 
ral houses, in the neighbourhood, and part of which 
he left behind in hard cash to the amount of many 
thousands of pounds. A parlour, the shutters of 
whose windows were always up, served him for 
sleeping room, kitchen, office, and sitting room. In 
it he kept his money, and never allowed a soul to 
enter but himself. It was a disgusting and filthy 
place, and deceased was so negligent of his person 
and dress that he was known in the neighbourhood 
by the nick-name of “ Dirty Jack.” It further 
appeared that on Wednesday evening last, deceas- 
ed had a violent altercation with a nephew of his, 
respecting a pair of trousers, the result of which 
was that the nephew left the house, but had scarce- 
ly got beyond the threshold when he heard a noise, 
and on turning round saw deceased stretched and 
struggling in a fit on a wide bench in the shop. A 
surgeon was sent for, but before he arrived, death 
had for ever separated deceased agd his gold.— 
Verdict, * Died by the visitation of God.” 

[English paper. 


MAHOMEDAN PERUSAL OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCRIPTURES, 

Even now, the Bible is by no means a stranger 
in the hands of Mussulmans; for though those pos- 
sessed by Christians are supposed to be corrupt, 
they are, on the whole, respected as the Word of 

Their connexion with Mahomedanism, and 
the frequent allusions to them in the Koran, render 
them an object of curiosity, eepecially to the learned 
Mussulmans. They are frequently sought after 
from no other motive than to learn the nature of the 


doctrines which they teach. Several instances have | »Y 


come to my knowledge, in which men in authority 
have sent requests for copies to Christians whom 
they knew to them. The parts which they 
choose and read with the greatest pleasure are the 
narrative portions, in which they often become in- 
tensely interested. 

About nine mile distant from Broussa, the first 
capital of the Turkish empire, is a village inhabited 
by a mixed population of Greeks and Turks. On 
a certain occasion, the latter requested the priest of 
the village to read the Gospel to them. He con- 
sented, and sat down, with most of the Mussulmans 
in the village around him, and a copy of the New 
Testament, procured from an American missionary 
in Broussa, in his hand. He began and read on 
amidst almost breathless silence, until the hour of 
meals had come. His hearers, however, had be- 
come so deeply interested in the narrative, thai they 
would not permit him to suspend the readings He 


continued, therefore, uninterrupted until he came } 


to the closing scenes of the life of Christ. Here 
they stopped, for it is a doctrine of the Mahomme- 
dans that it was not Jesus who was crucified, but 
some one in his appearance and likeness, 

The lives of the patriarchs and prophets are also 
a favourite portion of the Scriptures to the Mussel- 
mans. ‘Their own books are full of stories con- 
cerning them. ‘They speak of them with the dee 
est reverence. They regard them all as verldelile 
Mussulmans, as, in the literal sense of the word, 
they indeed were. They adopt theirnames. The 
respect the places of their birth, and perform pil- 
grimages to their sepulchres. 

The other portions of the sacred writings which 
Mussulmans read with the highest admiration, are 
those which abound in moral sentiments and pre- 
cept. Such are the Psalms of David and the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon. The former are replete with 
those expressions of adoration and trust in God 
which are most congenial to a devout Mussulman, 
and with allusions and resemblances most familiar 
to the mind of the Oriental. The latter is, through- 
out, an eastern book. Its apothegmatical and sen- 
tentious style isthat to which the minds of Mussul- 
mans are most accustomed in their own books on 
moral truth andduty. 

Not to particularize further, I may mention the 
sermon on the mount as another portion of Scrip- 
ture which I have heard Mussulmans read and ex- 
patiate upon with evident delight.—Southgate’s 
Tour through Armenia. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE ART OF 
PRINTING, 


Papers from the continent say that a great de- 
gree of interest has recently been excited in Pres- 
burg by the invention of a machine which promises 
to effect a wonderful revolution in the art of print- 
ing. ‘The inventor is a person named Joseph Von 
Kliegel, and the machine is said to possess the two- 
fold power of superseding the operation of the hand 
in composing and sorting or distributing types. Only 
the model has, as yet, been produced ; but a com- 
mittee has been formed at Presburg, under thesuper- 
intendence of Count Ludwig idveer, for the 
purpose of raising the funds necessary for the con- 
struction of the machine. Von Kliegel has given 
to this invention the name of ‘T'ypographische 
Schnellsezund-Sorter machine. Though capableof 
conjoint operation in the process of composing and 
distributing types, yet the two powers of the ma- 
chine, being quite distinct'and independent of each 
other, are capable of acting separately. Herr Von 
Kliegel has pledzed himself first to complete that 
portion of the machine applicable to type-sorting. 
A sheet of Cicero type may, it is said, be broken up 
and distributed within the duration of an hour gnd 
a half by an operation which requires no manual aid, 
and may be made to act day and night, like clock 
work. In the course of a day ten sheets may be 
broken up and distributed. The composing ma- 
chine is with the distributing machine, so that the 
ty pe- boxes may be instantaneously transferred from 
the latter totheformer. The distributing machine 
is worked by means of a handle, turned like that of 
a mangle. The composing machine acts by means 
of a key-board, like that of a piano-forte, which 
must be touched by the compositor. It is expected 
that by the sid of this invention words may be com- 
posed as rapidly as they are spelt. Even a slow, 
unpractised compositor may compose a sheet of 
Cicero type in an hour and a half; and he requires 
no other help than that of a boy to lift from the ma- 
chine each page as it is completed. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
_ ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 


notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to learn that a new edition of ‘*Letfers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’’ by Samuel Bayard, Esq., & 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended, ‘The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, Weare pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue ‘from the press, e can freel 
recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted to do mack 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 

JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER, 
B. H. RICE 


ONFESSION OF FAITH.—The Presbyterian Board o 
Publication have just issued a splendid edition of the Con- 
fession of Faith, 12mo., bound in ealf and morocco extra, gilt. 
For saleat the Store, corner of Seventh and George streets, 
Philadelphia, JAMES RUSSELL, 
sept | Publishing Agent. 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.—Located at New London 
Cross Roads, Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The Win- 
ter term in this Inatitution will commence on Monday the Sth 


Principal, 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the fellowing,viz: Fresh Teas of all descriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
eva and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, &e. &e. 

Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
coon” in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call. 

april 25 


URRAN’S ACADEMY—Back of St. Stephen’s Church 
South Tenth Street, Philacdelphia.—The Tenth Annua 
Session will commence on Tuesday, September Ist. The plan 
of instruction comprises all the branches necessary for busi- 
ness, or forentering College. It is designed to teach thorough- 
ly, whatever is attempted. The Bible also will be used asa 
book of instruction, pre-eminent for its value in forming the 
character and preparing the mind of youth, for discharging 
the varied duties of life. The number of pupils is limited.— 
Terms and reference at the A 
sept 5—eow4t* 


y- 
W. CURRAN, A. M, 
HE MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 124 South Fourth street, between Walnut and 
Spruce, Philadelphia. In this Institution, pupils are instructed 
in the various branches usually — in a finished English 
Edueation, viz : Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Geography, Grammar, History, Composition, Botany, Natural 
and Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, Ke. 

The year is divided into two sessions, of twenty-two weeks 
each ; the first term commencing on the first of September, and 
the second, on the first of February, and terminating on 
first of July. ; 

Terms per seszion.—First Class, $20 00, Second do., 18 00, 
Third do., 16 00, Fourth do., 12 00, Spelling, Reading, and Ru- 
diments of Arithmetic, 8 00, French, 18 00, Music, 28 00, Fruit 
and Flower Painting, 4 00, Stationery, use of School Library, 
Maps, Globes, &e., 2 00, Fuel for the year, 1 00, Boarding and 
Washing, (payable half in advanee,) 73 00. Plain Sewing in- 
cluded in the above terms. 

No pupil received for less than a session, and no deduction 
made for absence, unless the scholar be absent four successive 
weeks, 

Refiremae see Rex. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. S. 

oore, and Hon. John Sergeant. _ 

Mp the duties of the Seminary will be resumed on Monday, 
Sept. 7th. aug 29—cow3t* 


REAT INTEREST.—The Christian's Great Interest; or 
the Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ, and the Way to 
Attain it; by the Rev. William Guthrie. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Just published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price 45 cents, 


WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board. 
Corner of Seventh George streets, Iphia, 


BYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—Jona C. Waite has 
sale at the Depository, 141 Nassau street, New York, 
next below the Observer office, and directly opposite the Brick 
church, the following works, recently issued by the Presby teri- 
an Board of Publication at Philadelphia, and sold at their 


viz:— 
1. The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his C sen, 18me. Price 15 


cents, 
2 The Mate Christian under the Smarting Rod; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brovks. 
18mo. Price 37} cents, 

3. Great a Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 


Halyburtwon. A the Board. 18mo. Price 31} cents. 
4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between 
mental and Practical Keligion : designed for Young Ch » 


the Rev. E. Mannering. 18mo. Price cents. 


Aa 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts upon Painful A Mic ; Me- 
morials for Practice; by the Rev. John Corbet, 18me. Price 


20 cents, 
6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, 18me. 
Price 25 cents, 

7. The Pleasures of am by the Rev, Henry Foster Bur- 
der, D.D. 18mo. Price 38 cents. 

8. The Revoeation of the Edict of Nantes, and its uen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy; contaming 
Memoirs of some of the sufferers in the Persecution attending 
thatevent. i8me. Price 31} cenw. 

9. Vhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. I8mo, Price 25 cents. 

10, The Life of John Knox, the Scouish Reformer, —__ 
for the Board from MecCrie’s Life of Knox. 18mo, Price 374 


cents, 
11. The Life of Captain Wilson. a an account of 
his residence in India; his conversion to Christianity; his 
missionary voyage to the South Seas, and his peaceful death. 
Abridged. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

12, Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the diffi- 
culties of a friend under serious impressions, By T. Charlton 
Henry, D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presb) terian Church, 
Charieston, S. C.; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Third edition ; embellished with a Portrait, -18mo, Price 45 
cents, 

13. A Threefold Cord; ora Precept, Promise,and Prayer from 
the Holy Scriptures for every day in the year, 32me. Price 

cents, 


183 

14. The Dutiesand Res ibilities ofthe Pastoral Office, being 
an Abridgment of the Reformed Pastor; by Richard Baxter. 
18mo. Price 31} cents, 

15. The Offices of Christ; abrid from the original work of 
Stevenson ; by the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer, D, D. 1émo, Price 25 
eents, 

16, The Divine Purpose ; ie in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letters to an Inquiring Friend; 

‘by the Rev. John Matthews, D.D. i8mo, Price 374 cents. 

17, Presbyterianism the truly primitive and A postolical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ; and Infant Baptiem Seriptu- 
ral and Reasopable, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the 
most suitable and edifying mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
izmo. Price 374 cents, 

18, The Spirit of Prayer; by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent, 32mo 
Price 183 cents. 

19, The Spruce Street Lectures; by several Clergymen. De- 
livered during the years 1831—32, ‘To which is a + & Lee- 
ture on the importance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samuel 
Miller, D. D. 8vo. Price one dollar, 

20. A new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God.—Together with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
Sessions in May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, 18mo, Price 374 
cents, 

21. A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the Exercise of 
Self-Examination. By Rev. Wm. Trail. 32mo. Priee 15 cents, 

22. A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning; by the Rev, 
Richard Cecil. 32mo, Price 15 cents. 

23. The Doctrine of Regeneration, selected from the Writings 
of the Rev. Stephen Charnock. 12mo_ Price 624 cents. 

24. Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the ** True Chria- 
tian’s Love of the unseen Christ.” By Thomas Vincent, 32mo, 
Price 183 cents. 

25. The Life of Major General Andrew Burn, of the Royal 
Marines. 18mo. Price 374 cents. 
pm. Memoir of Lieutenant Colonel Blackader. 18mo. Price 

cents. 

27. Memoir of the Rev. George Trosse, of Exeter, Englund. 
18mo. Price 25 cents, 

28. Scripture Portions for the Afflicted, especially the Sick, 
with Reflections from various authors. 18mo, Price 37) cents, 

29. The Destruction of Jerusalem, an irresistible prouf of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

30. The Christian’s Great Interest; or the Trial of a Saving 
Interest in Christ, and the way to attainit. By Rev. William 
Guthrie, minister at New Kilmarnock, Scotland, 1605. W 
an Introductory Essay, by the Kev. Dr. Thomas Cha 
18mo, Price 45 cents, 

31. The Lite of Andrew Melville, the Scottish Reformer. 
Abridged fur the Board, from McCrie’s Life of Melville. 18me, 
Price 25 cents, . 

32, The Lives of the Patriarchs. 18mo, Frice 45 cents, 

33. An Exposition of a Portion of the Epistie to the Romans, 
in the furm of questions and answers ; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
18mo. Price 15 cents, 

34. A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism; by the Rev. 
John Flavel, 32mo. Price 15 cents, 

35. The Fulfilling of the Scripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Cuonvineing Unbelievers; by the Rev. Robert Fleming. 
Abnid from the third edition. (8mo. Price 50 cents, 

36. Lime-street Lectures ; a Defence of sume Important Doe- 
trines of the Gospel. Intwenty-six sermons, by several eminent 
divines, 8vo. Price 

37. ‘he Novelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the Religien 
of Protestants, proved by Scripture and History. 12moe, Price 
50 cents. 

38. A Series of Tracts on the Doctrines, Order, and Polity of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: em- 
bracing several on Practical subjects, 2 vols, 12mo, Price $1. 

39. The Form of Government, the Discipline, and Direc 
for Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. 18mo. Price 25 cents, 

40. The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly ; 
with Proofs from the Seriptures. 18mo, Price 25 cents. 

41. The Saints’ Eneouragement to Diligence in Christ’s Ser- 
vice ; by Rev. James Janeway, 18mo. Price 34 cents, 

42. The Return of Prayers; by Thomas Goodwin,|B. D. 
32mo, Price 25 cents, 

43. The Life of Rev, Richard Baxter, abridged for the Board, 
18mo. Price 374 cents, 

44. The Christian Education of the Children and Youth in the 
Presbyterian Church, By Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, 

45. The Prophetic Blessings of Jacob and Moses, respecting the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. 32mo. Price 183 cents. 

46. The Lives of Rev, John Owen, D.D., and Rev. John Jane- 
way. 18mo, Price 44 cents. 

47. Sketches of Church History, from the birth of Christ to the 
nineteenth century. By Rev. James Wharey. One volume, 
18mo, Price 50 cents. 

48 Memoir of the Rev. John Rodgers, D.D., late Pastor of the 
Wall street and Brick churches, in the city of New York ; by 
Samuel Miller, D.D. One vol, 18mo. Frice 44 cents, 

49. Divine Conduet; or the Mystery of Providence, By Rev, 
Jobn Flavel, One vol, 18mo. Price 44 cents, i 

Besides the books, twenty-three Tracts have been published, 
the smallest consisting of 12 pages, and the largest of 130 pages. 
The whole series, $1; single copies from 2 cents to 15 cents, 

The General Assembly’s Psalms and Hymns, 32mo, 24mo, 
12mo. 

Also, The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church, 
by Charles Hodge,D.D. Tart lL. and Il. Price $3, in muslin, 

These publications now comprise 50 vulumes, meny of them 
fromj the pens of men eminent for their piety and learning, 
**who being dead yet speak,” and others trom living authors, 
“whose praise is in all the churches,” ell of which can be ob- 
tained bound in a neat form of cloth, with calf backs, for 
20.00, with the History of the Church, 23.00, 

Orders from the country for these and other works of a reli- 
gious or literary character, a tly attended to, by 

JOHN C. WHITE, 141i Nassau street. 
N.B. Mr. White begs leave to state that the Depository, at 
141 Nassau street, New York, is established with the approba- 
tion and favour of the Board at Philadelphia, 
sept. 25—2t 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—This Sehool for Young 
Ladies , will be commenced on the first. Wednesday in 
September, at 485 Chestnut street, above Broad, Philadeiphia, 
‘welve pupils will be reerived as members of the family, and 
the whole number of the achool limited to twenty-five. 

As an introduction to those to whom he is a stranger, the 
subseriber presents the foliowing testimonials : 

**Having been associated with the Rev. J. H. Agnew, in 
Newark College, I take pleasure in certifying that his know- 
ledye of the ancient languages is critical aud accurate; his 
mode of teaching thorough ; his skill in explaining the struc- 
ture and philosophy of language uncommon ; and his tact in 
interesting the juvenile mind and calling out its energies equal, 
if not superior to any thing I have met with in any other 
teacher.” REV. E. W. GILBERT, 

Late President of Newark College, 

“ The Rev. J. H. Agnew is unquestionably an excellent seho- 
lar, and has a happy manner of communicating his instrue- 
tions so as to make the best impression on the minds of scho- 
lars.” Hon. ‘TH. M. T. McKENNAN, 

For particulars and references, see Circulars at Rev. H 
Houker’s, corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets. 

J. H. AGNEW. 

References.—Rev. William S. Hamilton, Mobile; Rev. E. 
White, John’s Island, S. C.; Rev. G. Duffield, Detroit; Kev, 
c. Cc. Beatty, Steubenville, Ohio. sept 5—5t 


5. Self Employment in Secret: containin 


CARD.—Mr, Hood respectfully informs his friends and 
A the public, that he is now commencing Classes fur mstrue- 
tion in Vocal Music, at the Roums of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets. He would be 
happy to attend to Classes in other Churches. For terms, &c, 
inquire at 37 North Tenth street, Philadelphia. Referto Rev, 
J. MeDowell, D.D., or Rev. A. Converse. sept 12—4t 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding School for 
S Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania.—This Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
the subscriber, on the firstof October next, The Principal has 
obtained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
celled in the United States for the beauty of its situation. The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and was built 
at the cost of $17,000; it ie now expressly fitted up fur a Board- 
ing School, and combines almost every requisite fur the accom- 
modation of both pupils and teachers, e buildings stand on 
an elevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna river. The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
city. lt is inten thac no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the eare of the Prin- 
cipal. Connected with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up expressly for the amuse- 
ment and exerense of the pupils. The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desi 

The Principal has engaged the services of four a, as 
resident conelent in the different departments, Iu the domes- 
tic and general arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end. 
While the intellect will be cultivated, due attention will be paid 
tu the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularly aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 

moral character. 

The course of instruction comprises era _ Reading- 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the globes, nglish Gram, 
mar, Composition, History, (genera! and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engimeer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Drawing and 
Painting, Vocal and instrumental Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Languages, The Institute is pro- 
vided with an extensive philosophical apparatus, and a good 
Library. 

TERMS.—The present pecuniary embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induecd the Principal and Proprietor of 
the Institute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months each, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April. < 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &e., persession, payable in advance, = + S75 00 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, each ° - 
‘Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per session, payable in advance, - 12 00 

A regular examination will be held at the close of every ses- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each pupil in studies and de- 
portment will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents or 
guardians. 

The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and to have them and their clothes distinetly marked. 

Application may be made to the Principal, by letter or oth- 


erwise, at the Semixary, and refereners c rfull given. 
july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Prineipal. 
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day of October, The course of study includes the usual | ——————————————————————m 
branches of an English, Classical, and Mathematical Education, 
and all the necessary expenses of the academical year amount 
only to about ene Aundred dollars. A number of the re 
will reside with the Principal, others will be received into 
families of the first my in the place. As the num- ; 
ber of schd@lars is already nearly complcte, an early application 
will be necessary, WM. S. GRAHAM, 
sept 5—4t* 
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